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Cie 


for vengeance, This was the work among plans maps and 
opening of the poem, and when- various bo “ What,” said ‘his 
ever he added any thing to it. he friend, “ not yet in bed?” + In 
would go and dig up a short rusty bed!” ot » * Fam" 
sword, whichhe called Serclanen. alread ndeed!” said 
send for his confidential friend, and the ot 0, % “80 call Pp". So ear- 
enthusiastically repeat the lines he ly! surely: two or three hours are 
had just written; after which, he enough for wo, 
returned to — his dagger. 

After the’ inauguration of the 

At the siege y of * Toulon, one of Directory, on the 4th of October, 

the deputies sent by the Conven- Bonaparte, ag General of thearmed 
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fordé, waited Of each of the five 
the last nominated on the refusal 


of Sieyes, lived at the top of a 


F 
i 
: 


music. Seeing five of six tall 
young meh (his ai ) 
come into the room, follow a 





the co y attending solely to 
-him, said, in a gentle tong, “ I 
have put a stop to your amuse- 
ment; somebody was singing; I 
beg I may not éhterrupt the Y ng 
The Director apelogised, the Ge- 
neral insisted, and the lady at last 
played and sung two or three na- 
tional airs. Bohaperte, after re- 
mainirz a few minutes longer, rose 
and took his leave. 


Laird, 
Aa 


¢ 
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The preliminaries of peace, 
drawn up at Leoben between Aus- 


tria atid France, in which Bond- 


i; 
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to Vienna, and in a few 
days the treaty was signed. 


~ 





Some of Bonaparte's friends 
talking over the above treaty with 
him, observed, tuat he had given 
the Emperor too much—“ It was 











of vi P he; 
vingt-an,” replied 


man may be allowed to sleep a lit- 
tle; but in future, choose your 
time better.” 


mountains, and you are 
your duty without murmuring ;— 
this is the first quality of a 
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Fo 


sul, which late 
dered still more 
was formed from the words 
lution Francaise, which, on taki 

away from a the word veto, ana 
transposi remaining letters, 
forms the following nr Sa 


iF 


i 
: 


# 


boots, and a cap ot 
lour. It was observed 
that a red cap 
him.—“ No 


replied he. 
Durin 


the 
to 


sation, in one of a 
man related the following anecdote: 
** In a company where Fontenelle 


? 


good was present, a man of talent made 


several repartees; when he had 
left the room, one of the company, 
talking of them in a slighting man- 
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ner, called them hits; You 
are right, said Fontenelle, but these 
lucky hits never happen but to men 
of genius.” 


The conquest of Italy by Bona- 


parte, in the short Fa of two 
years, gave rise to the following 
igram : 


Pour asservir le Tibre, 
Annibal employa seize ans ; 

Et pour le rendre libre, 
Bonaparte mit deux printems. 


T’ enslave the Tiber, sixteen years 
Claimed Haanibal of yore ; 

With Bonaparte, two spring careers 
Suffice to free its shore. 


When , after his return 
from the Egyptian expedition, met 
Moreau at the house of the Diree- 
tor Gohier, “ General,” said he, 
« I have had several of your lieute- 
nants with me in Egypt; they are 
all distinguished men.” 





Whea Bonaparte visited the py- 
ramids, he entered into the interior 
of that of Cheops, and there held 
the following conversation with 
the Muftis and Imans Sulliman, 
Ibrahim and Muhamed : 

B. God is great, and his works 
are marvellous ; but we have here 
a grand production of the hand of 
man. What was the object of the 
individual who caused this pyramid 
to be constructed? 

Sul, He wasa powerful king of 
Egypt, whose name, it is said, was 
Cheops. He wished to prevent 
the sacrilegious from troubling the 
repose of his ashes. 

B. The great Cyrus commanded 
that when dead his body should 
be left in the open air, that it might 
return to the elements. Dost thou 
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not think that he did . ,ter? Tell. 
me, my friend, what is your opi- 
nion ? 

Sul. Glory to God, to whom all 
glory is due ! 

B. Honor to Allah! Who was 
theCaliph whocaused this pyramid 
to be opened, and thus troubled 
the ashes of the dead. is 

Muh, It is believed by some that 
it was Mahmoud, the commander 
of the faithful, whg reigned several: 
centuries ago at Bagdad; others 
say that it was the renowned Aar- 
ron Rascheld (peace to his manes) 
who expected to find treasures 
here ; but when, by his command, 
entrance was made into this apart- 
ment, he found mummies only,, 
with this inscription on the wali— 
the impwus shall commit iniquity 
without recompense, but not without 
remorse, 

B, The bread stolen by the 
wicked fills his mouth with sand. 

Muh. These are the words of 
wisdom, 

B. Glory to Allah! There is 
other God but.God; Mahomet is 
his prophet, and I am his friend. 

Sul. The salutation of peace to 
the envoy of God! Salutation to 
thee, also, invincible warrior, fa- 
vourite of Mahomet ! 

B. Muti, I thank thee! the di- 
vine Koran is the delight of my 
soul, and the object of ‘my con- 
templation. I love the prophet, 
and I hope ere long to see ho- 
nour his tomb in the holy city.— 
But my mission is first to extermi- 
nate the Mameluces, 

Ib. May the angels of victory 
sweep the dust from thy path, and 
cover thee with their wings. The 
Mameluc hath merited death. 

B. He has been smote and deli- 
vered over to the black angels, 
Moukir and Quakir. God, or 
whom all things depend, has or- 
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dained that’ “- dominion shall be 
destroyed. 

Sul. He has extended the hand 
of rapine over the land, the har- 
vests, and the horses of Egypt. 

B. And over the most beautiful 
slaves, thrice holy Mufti. Allah 
has withered his hand. If Egypt 
be his portion, let him shew the 
lease God has given him of it: 
but God is just and merciful to 


the people. 
Ibr. Oh most vgliant among the 
children of Issa,* Allah has caused 


thee to follow the exterminating 
angel, to deliver his land of Egypt. 

B. This land was a prey to 
twenty-four oppressors, rebels 
against the great Sultan, our ally, 
(whom God turn to his glory) and 
to ten thousand slaves from Candia 
and Georgia. Adriel, the angel of 
death, has breathed nm them ; 
we have come, and they have dis- 
appeared. 

Muh. Noble successor of Scan- 
der,t honour to thy invincible 
arms, and to the unexpected thun- 
der which springs from the middle 
ef thy warriors on horse.t 

B. Dost thou believe that thun- 
der to be be a work of the children 
of men? Dost thou believe so? 
Allah has placed it in my hands 
by his messenger, the genius of 
war. 

Ib. We perceive in thy works 
the great Allah who has sent thee. 
Could’st thou have conquered if 
Allah had not permitted? The 
Delta, and all the neighbouring 
countries, resound with thy mira- 
cles. 

B. A celestial car will ascend by 
my command to the abode of the 
clouds,|| and the lightening shall 
descend to the earth, the moment 
I bid it.§ . 

* Christ. + Alexander, ¢ The Fly- 


ing Artillery. | A Balloon. § The 
Electiic Conductor. 
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Sul. And the got 

which sprung from the base of the 
pillar of Pompey on the day of thy 
triumphant entry into Scanderich, 
and which remained withered at 
the socket of the pillar; was not 
that also a prodigy effected by thy 
hand ? 

B. Lights of the age, you are 
destined to see yet great wonders, 
for the days of regeneration ‘are 
come. 

The following proclamation was 
addressed by aparte to the 
troops stationed at Paris, in order 
to effect the revolution which made 
him Consul. Applicable as it was 
to the circumstances in which he 
then stood, the day has but just. 
past when it could have been em- 

loyed by him with ten-fold. effect. 
Lei the reader as he goes on 
it +—** In what state,” said he, “did 
I leave France? In what’ state 
have I found it ? I left you peace ! 
I find war! I left you conquests! 
the enemy are passing your fron- 
tiers! I left the arsenals well sup- 
yr: and you are without arms! 

obbery has been reduced to sys- 
tem ; and the resources of the state 
are drained, Recourse has been 
had to vexatious means, repugnant 
alike to justice and good sense.— 
Where are those herges, the hun- 
dred thousand comrades, whom I 
covered with laurels ? What is be- 
come of them? Alas! they are 


no more !” 


At the battle of Marengo, some 
person observed to him that it. was 
astonishing no one who accompa- 
nied him was killed.—* were 
with me;” replied*he, “my fortune 


preserved them.” 
on 


The French army was 
into disorder, and began to 


x. 
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@ retreat, when the ce of the 
First Consul revivedthem: “M 
lads,” said he, “ recollect that it is 
my custom to sleep on the field of 
battle.” 


In the hottest part of the battle, 
Berthier telling him hastily that the 
army was falling mto pay he 
replied—* General, you not 
announce this news with coolness.” 

When Gozo, near Malta, was 
taken by the French, General Reg- 
nier found several Frenchmen there, 
whom he sent prisoners to head- 

After having questioned 
said to them in a 
stern voice—** Since you have 


ae ee nly how 


pa ae I will not accept such pri- 
soners; you may therefore return 
‘to Malta, it is not yet in my pos- 
session.” 





CUROROLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
BDONAPARY®- 


1769. 

Aug. 15- Bernat Ajaccio, in Corsica. 
1779, 

Mar. — — at the military school 
of Brienne. 


1793. 
~~ An Officer of Artillery at the 
siege of Toulon,anad a 
Fe ae of Brigade. 
ve. 
Oct-4. Commends the Conventional 
tresue-and defeats the Pa- 


tT ates. 
ae to the command of 


of Ital 
May 19. Bowker woh # 


_Aag. 5. Battle of Castaglione. 
“Nov. 16. a 


Feb. +. pent Maniua. 

Mar. 25. Trieste surrenders. 

Apr. 18. Preliminaries with Austria, 
signed at Leoben. 

May 16. — take possession of Ve- 


Oct. 17. Treaty of Campo Pormio with 


Austria. 
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1798. 
May 20. Bonaparte sails for t. 
July 21. Battle of f, Emabe, of of of the 


ramids. 
Oct. 24 Insurrection at Cairo, 
May ¢1. Siege of Acre raised. 
Aug. 23. Sailst 
Oct. 7. 
10. ra cae Consul. 


Feb. 14. ee. .. with the Chouans. 
May 15. Bonaparte crosses Mount St. 
Bernard. 


June 16. Battle of Mareggo. 
July 28. — with 


Dec. 3. Rattle of 
24. Ex 


Austria 
Hohenlinden. 
of the Infernal Ma- 


Feb. 9. Treaty oft Loseville with Aus- 
Aug. 16. = the Boulogne 
Oct. 2. of enya eel 
Jan, 26. Bearer a 
— onaparle’s jurisdic- 
Mar. 27. Detnitive Treaty with Eng- 
May 15. of Honour instituted. 
aS Rene ete 
ofthe Fre bing interference 


May 18. English Deelarstion of War. 
June 5. Hanover ae 


Feb. — Morean oe 
Mar. 20. Duc d’ ien shot. 
cage Pichegra in prison. 

y 18. Bonaperte declared Emperor, 
Nov. 19. Crowned be ag Pope. 


180, 
nn ipscie letter to the 


Apr. us Tray of of Pagans, 


AB, 4 tnd, Kenn, Bes 
May 26. Bonmparte declared King of 
Sep. 2%. 

t Anstria. 
Oct. 20. — army surrenders at 
Nov. 18. French enter Vienna. 
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Dec.2. Battle of Austerlitz. 
15. Treaty of Vienna with Prussia. 
26. ——— of Presbarg with Aus- 
tria. 


1806 
Mar. 50. Jeseph Bonaparte declared 
King of Naples. 
June 5. Louis Bonaparte declared King 
of Holland, 
July 26. Convoéation of the Jews. 
27. Confederation of the Rhine 
published. 
Sep. 24. Bonaparte marches against 
ssia. 
Oct. 1& Battle of Auerstadt or Jena, 
27. Bonaparte @nters Berlin. 
Nov,J9. Hamburgh taken, 
Berlin Decree. 


1807. 
Feb. 8. Battle of Eylau. 
June 14. Battle of Friedland. 
July7. Treaty of Tilsit. 
1208. 
Joseph Bonaparte declared 
King of Spain. 
20. Surrender of Dupont’s army at 
Baylen. 
29. Joseph Bonaparte evacuates 
Madrid, 
Ang. 21. Battle of Vimeira. 
Sep. 27. Conference at Erforth. 
Nov. 5. Bonaparte arrives at Vittoria. 
Dec. 4. Surrender of Madrid, 
1809, 
Jan. 16. Rattle of Corunna. 
22. Bonaparte returns to Paris. 
Apr. 6. War declared by Austria, 
13. Bonaparte heads his army 
against Austria. 
May 10. French enter Vienna, 
22. Battle of Esling or Asperne. 
July 6. Batueof Wagram. 
Ang. |5. Finshing taken by the English. 
Oct. 14. Treaty of Vienna with Aus- 
tria. 
Dec. 1g. Lucien Bonaparte arrives in 
England. 
16. Bonaparte’s marriage with Jo- 
sephine dissolved, 
23. Waleberen evacuated by the 
English, 
18190. 
Mar.11. Bonaparte marries Louisa Ma- 
ria, daughter of Francis I. 


July 7. 


Dresses of the ancient Trish. 


. st *) 
Holland and the Hanse Towne 
annexed to the French Eme 


pire. 

Ang.?1. Bernadotte elected Crown 
Prince of Sweden. 

Dec. — Decree for restraining the li- 
berty of the Press, 


481i. 
Jan. 1. Hambargh aunexedto the Em- 


ire, 
Apr. 0. The Empress delivered of a 
= who is styled Kiag of 


July 9. 


ome. 

Sept. @. Bonaparte present at an en- 
gagement between the Bou- 
logne flotilla and an English 
cruiser. 


1812 
Jan 22. Swedish Pomerania seized by 
Bonaparte. 
He heads the army against 
~ Russia, 
June 11, Arrives at Konigsberg. 
#8. Enters Wilna. 
Aug. i. Smolensko taken. 
Sep.7. Battle of Moskwa or Borodine. 
14. French enter Moscow, 
Oct. 22. Evacuate it again, ' 
Nov. 9. Bonaparte arrives at Smo- 
lensko. 
Dec. 5. Quits the army. 
ls. Arrives at Paris, 
1813. 
Apr. — Takes the command of the 
arny on the Elbe, 
Battie of Latzen. 
20. of Bautaen, 
June4. Armistice agreed on 
21, Battle of Vittoria. 
Aug. 17. Hostitities reecommence, 
28 Battle of Dresden. 
Sep. 7. English enter France. 
28. Bonaparte evacuates Dresden. 
Oct. ls. Battle of Leipsic. 
Nov. 15. Revolution olland. 
Dee. l. Declara the Allies at 
Frankfort. - 
8. English army erosses the Nive. 
1614. 
Jan. 4. Allies cross the Rhine. 
Mar. 30. Batueof Mont-martre. 
31. Alles enter Paris, 
Apr. 11. Bonaparte abdicates the throne, 
Muy 8 Arrives at Elba. 


May 9. 


May }. 








THE DRESSES USED BY THE ANCIENT IRISH. 
(Continued from pare 337.) 


——— 

Besipes thedress whichwe have ology of the German tongue” is 
already described, the Irish wore called Bireth, This was a cap of 
the Barred, which jn the phrase- a conical form. 

You. IL. B 
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, According to Sir James Ware, 
the hat was not worn by the Irish 
rior to the arrival of the English 
th the island; and in proof of his 
assertion, he states, that there is no 
word in the Irish language which 
expresses it. Indeed, he allows 
that Aatta is used in this — 
tion; but at the same time he says 
that the term bears its own evi- 
dence that it is no more than an 
English word thrown into an Irish 
form. Others, however, say, that 
Canviret and Garthan are used in 
this sense ; but the knight contra, 
dicts them in saying, that the for- 
mer signifies an Aelmet, and the 
latter a bonnet, 

The Barred was- made of the 
same materials as the mantle, and 
was ornamented according to the 
rank of the wearer. 

The married women wore akind 
of handkerchief on their head, 
which custom is still in vogue — 
Like the Barred, the fineness of 
this head-dress was adapted to the 
respectability of the wearer. The 
hair of the ammarried women ei- 
ther hung loge down the back, or 
was collected ina fillet. 

All ranks wore a sort of shoe, 
which was fastened by a latchet or 
thopg. This shoe was calied Brog 
or Brogue. In ancient times it 
was made of the dried skins of 
bensts; but in more modern days, 
(for the use of them ‘has not yet 
been superseded) they have been 
formed of ‘halftanned leather.— 
They consist of 'a single sole, level 
from heel to toe, 

From some passages in our des- 
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cription of the dresses used by the 
ancient Irish, the reader may feel 
disposed to fall into thatidea, which 
has been maintained with such acri- 
mony by so many writers, and which 
we have taken notice of, and cen- 
sured, in Mr. Hume, by quoting an 
extract from his work, To such, 
therefore, and to such only, it will 
be necessary to state, that the Irish 
were governed by laws and punish- 
ments. It is a matter of sorrow, 
that few, if any, writers are inclined 
to steer a middle course between 
opposite bigotries. If we chance 
to take up a work on Irish affairs, 
we are certain of seeing some of the 
food which Scylla has swallowed 
on the one side, or Charybdis on 
the other; and what little sub- 
stance may be contained in it, is 
mixed with the jarring foam of 
both. But it may be said against 
us, that the primitive inhabit- 
ants of Ireland, being barbarians 
themselves, formed laws and pu- 
nishments equalling in barbari- 
ty any thing that has yet been 
known in the annals of the world. 
Partly to satisfy such persons, and 
partly to contribute towards the 
reconciliation of these contending 
opinions, in our future numbers we 
shall present some information res- 
pecting the coins which our ances- 
tors circulated, prior and previous 
to the arrival of the English; and 
we shall then take, if not the same, 
certainly the first opportunity af- 
terwards, of giving an exact ac- 
count of the Brenon Laws which 
once existed here. 


La eae reel 


ANECDOTES OF M. FRANCOIS AUGUSTE CHATEAU, 
BRIAND. 
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Tits writer, whose naine has 
lately been so celebrated in the 
annals of literature, Was the ne- 


phew of M. de Malesherbes. In 
his‘youth, he tells us that he was 
led away by ‘the prevalence of 
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fushion, to profess a disbelief of 
Christianity. ‘ Strack,” as he 
himself says, “ by the abuses of 
some institutions, and the vices of 
some men, I became the victim of 
declamation and sophistry.—Pro~ 
vidence used the following means 
to recal me to my duty: 

« My mother, after having been 
thrown into prison at the age of 
72, where she heard the last groans 
of several of her children, expired 
at length on a wretched bed, in an 
obscure retreat, where she had 
sought shelter from misfortune.— 
The recollection of my apostacy 
embittered her last moments ; on 
her death-bed, she my sis- 
ter to recall me to the religion in 
which I had been educa My 
sister's letter reached me when in 
America, whither I had fled from 
the horrors of the revolution. She 
was then dead also, in consequence 
of the severities she had endured 
while in prison. These two voices 
from the tomb aroused me—I be- 
came a christian. My conviction, 
I acknowledge, has not been the 
effect of supernatural illumination ; 
it derived its source from my heart. 
—I wept and I believed.” 

On his return to Europe, he 
8 some time in travelling 
through Germany in 1799, where 
his abstracted air, and meditative 
manners, were the occasion of his 
being arrested as a spy. He was 
soon cleared of this unjust suspi- 
cion, by the interference of several 
distinguished perso ; and on 
his liberation, he settled in Lon- 
don, where he published an Essay 
on Revolutions, ancient and mo- 
dern, considered with regard to 
that of the French. He also be- 
gan there the first edition of hia 
celebrated work on the Genius of 
Christianity, and had ed 
some length in the printing, when 
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he perceived some 
which determined him to alter 


ni 


improve it. Soon after, the revolus 
tion of the 9th of Nevember, 1799, 
which invested Bo with the 
Consular dignity, restored him to 
his native country. On his arrival 
at Paris, he connected himself with 
Pontanes, La Harpe, and other 
literary characters. He assisted 
in editing the Mercure, but was . 
chiefly en in the publication 
of his favourite work already men- 
tioned. It appears to have been 
well received. It was 's 
policy to render religion subser- 
vient to his schemes ize- 
ment. His influence had restored 
it to its former state of respect in 
France—writings in its favour be- 
came fashionable, and Chateaubri- 
and’s treatise went through three 
editions in two years. His opinions 
relative to the supreme auth 

in France in 1802, when the thi 
edition was published, and of the 
happy effects produced by the in- 
terference of the government in 
favour of the ancient form of reli- 
gion, may best be ifferred from hig 
own words :— 

“ I think that every writer who 
has reason to expect some readers, 
performs a service to society in 
endeavouring to rally the public 
mind around the standard of reli- 
gion; even, were he to ruin his 
reputation as a writer, he is bound 
in corscience to join his strength, 
small as it may be, to that of the 
powerful man who has raised us 
from the abyss. “ He,” says M. 
Lally Tollendal, “to whom ali 
power has been given to pacify the 
world, and to whom all! authorit 
has been entrusted to re-establi 
France, has said to the Prince of 
Priests, as Cyrus of old :—Jeho- 
vah, the God of Heaven, has given 
me the kingdoms of the earth, and 
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has entrusted to me the rebuilding o 
Tol 


his temple. Go, ascend the 
mountain of Jerusalem, rebuild the 
pomere at Jehovah.” At the order 
of the liberator, all the Jews, even 
to the very leastamong them, ought 
to collect materjals, to hasten the 
rebuilding of the edifice. I, an 
obscure Israelite, now bring my 
grain of sand. Dare I flatter my- 
self that my mother, from the im- 
mortal habitation in which she re- 
sides, has stimulated my exertions ? 
May she, at least, have accepted 
my expiation !” 

In 1803, he was secretary to the 
embassy to Rome, under the cele- 
brated Cardinal Fesch, He re- 
mained there but a short time, and 
was subsequently appointed French 
Minister in the Valais. He re- 
signed this new office early in 1804, 
and in the same year published a 
new edition of the Genius of Chris- 
tianity. 

When at Rome, he employed 
himself on a work which he called 
the Martyrs, or the triumph of the 
Christian Religion ; but after hav- 
ing sketched out the plan of several 
books of it, he determined to visit 
the countries in which he had laid 
the scene of this composition. 

He therefore set out about the 
middle of 1806 from Paris, through 
Milan, Venice, Trieste, Sparta, 
Argos, Corinth, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem, Memphis, Car- 
thage. On his return he was near- 
ly shipwrecked on the island of 
Lampedusa, and tells us that, when 
the vessel appeared in great dan- 
ger, he put into a bottle closely 
corked, a slip of paper with the 
following words—* F. A. de Cha- 
teaubriand, shipwrecked on the 
Isle of Lampedusa, the 28th of 
December, 1806, on his return 
from the Holy Land.” He intend- 
ed to commit this document to the 
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waves at the last extremity; to 
which, however, he was not driven. 
From Tunis he returned through 
Spain, and arrived in his native 
country about a year from the date 
of his departure. Since that pe- 
riod he has attracted little notice 
by his publications, unless we ex- 
cept the extravagant Epic in prose, 
as it has been styled, of the Mar- 
tyrs, until after the downfal of Bo- 
naparte, he kas published an essay 
on the necessity of rallying round 
the legitimate sovereigns of France. 
What were his motives for so vio- 
lent and sudden change of opinion 
relative to the person under whose 
sway he had so long lived, is not 
certain; he throws out obscure 
hints of the dangers he had been 
exposed to, and tells his readers, 
that the battle still raged at Mont- 
martre, while he was engaged in 
this patriotic business; thus inti- 
mating, that had success taken an 
opposite turn, he would have been 
exposed to ruin. What his appre- 
hensions might have been as to the 
risque he ran must be best known 
to himself; but it is certain, that 
even before the battle at Mont- 
martre, the fate of Bonaparte was 
predicted with much certainty at 
Paris. No person at all acquaint- 
ed with the leading members of 
government could have had doubts 
on it. Had M. de Chateaubriand, 
and all the innumerable advocates 
of the new order of things, spoken 
out but one-tenth part of the 
truths six months ago, they now 
utter so boldly, their patriotism 
and devotion would have been 
praise-worthy, and might have 
done good. But small, indeed, is 
the merit due to that principle, 
which is torpid until the danger is 
past, and bursts forth in a flame 
during the season of rejoicing. 
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Social Economy, and the Gseful Artg. 





(For the “Monthly Museum.) 
et ee 


ON THE STATE OF PUBLIC 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


eee 


No. 


Arter the Royal Free Schools, 
the Diocesan Schools come next 
to be considered. They were ori- 
ginally established in the reign of 
Elizabeth, in consequence of an 
act of Parliament, directing that 
there should be a free school in 
every diocese in Ireland; that the 
school-house should be erected in 
the principal shire town of every 
diocese, at the cost of the whole 
diocese, under the direction of the 
Bishop and the Sheriff; that the 
Lord Lieutenant should nominate 
the school-masters, except in the 
dioceses of Armagh, Dublin, Meath, 
and Kildare, and that he should 
also fix his salary, one-third of 


2. 

shop, and two-thirds by the Par- 
sons, Vicars, Prebendaries, and 
other Ecclesiastical Persons, in 
equal shares, 

Free Schoolg Were established in 
most, if not all the dioceses, under 
this act. But, in consequence of 
the disturbed state of the country, 
they fell into neglect, and though 
several acts have since been passed 
in their favour, they appear never 
to have answered the end of their 
establishment. 

The following table will give a 
clear view of the state of this branch 
of public education in 1810, since 
which time no alteration of any 
consequence has taken place : 





which was to be paid by the Bi- 


Dioceses. 


Armagh, 
Dublin and Glandelagh, 
‘Tuam aad 

Ardagh, 

Cashel and 

Ently, 

Kildare, 

Down and 

Connor, 

Leighilin and 

Ferns, 

Elphin, 

Meath, 

Limerick, 

Ardfert, aud 

Aghadoe, No school, 
hillala, and Achonry, No school, 
Clonfert & Kilmacdouagh,'No school, 
Killaloe and Kilfenora, 
Waterford aad Lismore, 
Derry, 

Dromore, 

Cork, aud 

Ross, 

Clogher, 

Cloyue, 

Ossery, 


Raphoe, 


No school, 
No school, 


No house, 
No school, 


No house, 


A house, 


A house, 
No school, 
A house, 


INo school, 
A house, 


INo house, 
No house, 
No house, 


No school, 
Neo sehool, 





Senool- Houses. 


A house, and rood of ground, 26 4 9) 
Ruinous house, 23 


House and garden, 6 0 0] 0) 
An acre of ground, 40 0 Of QO! 0! 


House and rood of ground, | 30 0 0) O 
House and fifteen acres, 140 0 O} 7 


House and garden, 


No house, an acre of land, 


‘Thatched cabin, 


| Salartese I tpeis, 

| Free Day Brd. 

£ a d.} 

0} 6 

0 0) 0 

40 0 O| O} 
| 


18 
15 |-4 
16) 8 


10 
“ U 6 


o Oo o| 8 
» 
gy 
0 0; 0} 44 


a | @ gi ¢ 








Total, 601 4 9' 13 276 ‘143 
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SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE TABLE. 

Out of twenty-eight dioceses, 
eighteen only have schools of any 
kind. 

The total income is £601. 

The total number of children 
instructed is— 

Free-scholars 14 
Day-scholars 276 
Boarders 143 

Total 483 

This statement needs no com- 
ment. 

The next division of classical 
schools are those of private foun- 
dation, the first of which are Navan 
and Ballyroan, founded by Alder- 
man John Preston, in the year 
1686, the nomination of the mas- 
ters to be in his eldest son, and his 
heirs male for ever. 

The affairs of this charity appear 
to have been very ill managed.— 
Much money was irrecoverably 
lost; and at length they were put 
under the control of the Chancel- 
lor, by whose direction the lands 
were set up to auction on the ex- 
piration of the old lease, and were 
sold for twenty-one years, at the 
yearly rent of £1465 15 0. There 
is out of this an artnual saving of 
21000, after defraying the ex- 
pences of the two schools, 

Navan school is held by the 

ev. F. Hamilton, who is but a 
nominal school-master ; he receiv- 
ing a salary of £105, of which he 
pays £40 to an usher, who is the 
actual school-master. Atthe time 
of the enquiry there were but five 
pupils, aad never more than seven. 

Baiiyroan school is also held in 
the same manner, by a nominal 
master, the Rev. Joseph Preston. 
His salary is £75, of which £35 
is allowed to an usher. The num- 
ber of pupils is about 50, of whom 
7 or 8 are free scholars. Hence 


“% 
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it may be seen, that the benevo- 


lent intentions of the founder of 
these schools are equally ineffec- 
tual as those of the Legislature, in 
promoting the desirable object fer 
which these large bequests and 
gtants were appropriated. 

The next classical schools of 
private foundation are those of 
Drogheda, Galway, Ti ry, and 
Ennis, founded by Erasmus 
Smyth, and the entire management 
of their concerns was vested in Go- 
vernors, incorporated by a charter 
of Charles IL. in the year 1669.— 
The property vested in these schools 
is so great, that after paying all 
salaries, and granting large sums 
for purposes not immediately con- 
nected with school education, an 
overplus of 435,000 has accrued, 
which has been vested in govern- 
ment stock, and produces an an- 
nual income of upwerds of £13(/). 
Some we of this large income has 
been lately ropriated to the 
foundation of English schools for 
the lower orders, which shall be 
noticed in their proper places. 

The present state of the schoolg 
is as follows : 

DROGHEDA SCHOOL. 

This school, which, when under 
the direction of the celebrated Dr. 
Norris, was one of the mest re+ 
markable classical seminaries in Ire- 
land, declined so rapidly under hig 
immediate successor, that the Go- 
vernors at length felt it their duty . 
to remove him. In 1:07, Doctor 
Dowdal was appointed head mas- 
ter, and under him the school is 
again recovering its former cha- 
racter as a place of education; ag 
in two years the number of pupils 
had encreased from twenty, one 
of whom only was a boarder, to 
ninety-eight, of whom sixty-six 
were boarders. His salary is £100 
and a house, which he is obliged to 
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keep in repair: There is no land 
pri oun endowment. The 
gevernors have made him a liberal 
allowance for putting oh whole of 
the buildings into complete repair ; 
they Soe abs re-established a 
head-usher, at asalary of £100 
and a house, and inted a se- 
cond assistant, ata salary of £80. 
The school-room and play-ground 
are spacious, and well adapted for 
the purposes they are intended for. 
GALWAY SCHOOL. 

The present master, the Rev. C. 
Wade, derives an annual income 
of more than £320 from his situa- 
tion. The namber of pupils was 
= day scholars, and one board- 
er. it appeared that all the duties 
were delegated to the head usher, 
until lately, when greater attention 
has been paid to them, and the 
school, im consequence, presents an 
appearance of increase. house 
is inconveniently situated in the 
closest and most crowded part of 
the town. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, the governors purchased a 
piece of ground near town, on 
which to erect a new school-house, 
but no progress has as yet been 
made in the building. 

~ TIPPERARY SCHOOL. 

The Rev. Marshal Clarke was 
appointed head-master to this school 
in 1807. His emoluments consist 
of £100 per annum, and ten acres 
of land rent free. ‘The nuimber of 
pupils is thirty-six, of which twelve 


Suspended: Animation restored. 
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were boarders, nine scholars, 
and (ifteen free scholar 

The present state of this and the 
preceding school is not so flourish- 
lag as might have been 
from their situation. This may be 
attributed partly to want of judg- 
ment in the cheice of head mas- 
ters and assistants, and partly to 
want of exertion. The former de- 
fect would best be remedied by 
strict examination aad inquiries 
into character and ability ; the dat. 
ter, by an exertion of the visitorial 
power vested in the governors. 

ENNIS SCHOOL. 

The Rev. Michael Fi 
was elected to this school in 1782, 
at a salary of £100. per ammum, 
subject, as are all the other mas- 
ters on the foundation of Erasmus 
Smith, to the repairs of the house. 
But it is to be noticed, that when 
the building was much out of or- 
der, the governors gave an extraor- 
dinary grant of money. The num- 
ber of his pupils is thirty-one board- 
ers, eight day-scholars, and eight 
free scholars.’ Some of the neigh- 
bouring gentry give small sums of 
five or perk y pn half yearly, to 
be expended in premiums. The 
commissioners conclude their re- 


port on this school by. saying— 
** On the whole, we are well satis- 
fied with the state of this school, of 
which we consider Mr. Fitzgerald 
to be an active and meritorious 
superior.” 
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BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF OXYGEN GAS IN RESTORING 
SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 


Extracted from a letter of &. Witter, Esq. Dublin, to Messrs. Nicholson 
and Tilloch. 


TT 


Wuew a mixture of carbonate of 
lime and zine, or iron filings, is ex- 
posed to an intense heat, the - 
liar gaseous substance, aed oe 


bonic oxyde, is disengaged. De- 
sirous of witnessing the progres- 
sive effects of carbonic oxyde, 
when freely respired, with a view 
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to comparative analogy, in re- 
ference to nitrous oxyde, I was 
tempted to inhale a portion of it 
as copiously as possible. Mr. 
Wharmby, the assistant to Mr. 
Professor Higgins, first noticed 
some points of resemblance it bore 
to the nitrous oxyde, particularly 
the singularly sweetish taste, and 
having made two or three inspira- 
tions, was seized with a degree of 
convulsive tremor and giddiness, 
that nearly overpowered sensibility. 
These violent effects were but 
transient, though considerable lan- 
gour, head-ache, and debility, re- 
mained for some hours after.— 
Anxious to pursue the experiment 
still farther, I next made three or 
four hasty inspirations of the gaz, 
having first exhansted my lungs of 
common air as completely as pos- 
sible. The effects were an incon- 
ceivably sudden deprivation of 
sense—I fell supine and motion- 
less on the floor, and continued in 
a state of total insensibility for 
half an hour, apparently lifeless, 
pulsation being nearly extinct.— 
Various means were employed for 
my restoration without effect; at 
length the introduction of oxygen 
gas, by compression, into the 
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lungs, was suggested, the effects of 
which may be fairly contrasted 
with those of the carbonic oxyde. 
A very rapid return of animation 
ensued, though accompanied by 
convulsive agitations, excessive 
head-ache, quick irregular pulsa- 
tion, and, for some time after the 
mental powers were restored, total 
blindness, extreme sickness and 
vertigo, with alternations of heat 
and shivering cold, were painfully 
experienced. These unfavourable 
spasms were succeeded by an un- 
conquerable ro to sleep, 
which, as might be expected, was 
broken and feverish. These alarm- 
ing symptoms were finally removed 
by an emetic of tartarised anti- 
mony. 

The extraordinary efficacy of 
oxygen gas, in cases of suspended 
animation, produced by carbonic 
acid, choke damps, and other suf- 
focating gases, seems to be fairly 
deducible from this fortuitous ex- 
periment; it being the decided 
epinion of ithe medical gentlemen 
present on this oecasion, that the 
free use of the oxygen gas was 
solely mstrumental in restoring me 
to life. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
a 


ROYAL SOCIETY, LONDON. 

Dr. B. Hevne read a_ paper, 
stating the process by which the 
Hindoos oxydate silver, for medi- 
cal purposes. The secret was 
communicated to him by an an+ 
cient and learned Hindoo, and was 
repeated by himselfi—A_ rupee, 
weighing three drachms, was ham- 
mered into a plate three inches 
broad; it was then immersed into 
the milk of plants of the euphorbia 
genus. The plate was heated and 


plunged into this fluid above twen- 
ty times, when it acquired only a 
dark grey colour; it was after- 
wards placed between the leaves 
of plants, and repeatedly heated 
to a degree below smelting, and 
each time plunged into the milk of 
plants or cow-dung, till the plate 
was finally oxydated, so that it 
could be ground to powder be- 
tween the fingers; and in this state 
it is given as a sovereign remedy 
in most diseases. Dr. Heyne found 
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that water produced: the. same ef- 
fect in facilitating the oxydation, 
4s the milk of plants or cow dung. 
He also made experiments on the 
milk of plants of the euphorbia ge- 
nus. In some, the juice is aptly 
called milk, like the caout-chouc, 
or elastic gum ; in others, it is co- 
lourless and thin, and inspissates 
when ex to the air; others 
again emit a deep-coloured fluid, 
which assunies ey or resi- 
nous character. In all he found 
traces of ammonia and azcte; and 
hence he concludes, that the nar- 
cotic principle is owing to azote, 
which is probably combined with 
ammonia. 

KIRWANEAN SOCIETY OF DUBLIN, 

On the 8th of December, 1815, 
Dr. T. O. Reardon read a paper 
on the crystallographical method 
of Hauy. 

It contained a statement of 
Hauy’s theory, and of the principal 
arguinents adduced to support it. 
The objections of various philoso- 
phers and the answers of the 
Abbé were then noticed, accom- 
panied with a variety of observa- 
tions on both. 

’ On the 23d of March, 1814, Mr. 
Witter read a paper on an exten- 
sive bed of magnesian limestone, 
found in the vicinity of Dublin.— 
The analysis, and some particulars 
attending its calcination, were first 
given. Carbonate of i 

was found in combination car- 
bonate of lime, in the proportions 
of 36 and 51, the remainder being 
made up of silex, oxydes of iron, 
and manganese. The paper con- 
cluded with remarks on the appli- 
cation of this mineral to practical 
usbandry . 


h : 

The same gentleman also read a 
series’ of observations, with an 
account of some re- 
lating to the formation and proper- 

Vor. Il. 


, Proceedings of Léarned Societies. 


1? 
ties of iodine, In’ teference to thé 
question of its el nature, 
he pointed out some stri simi- 
larities in certain well-known com 
pounds, 
ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

bind. Irish Academy has 
prop question as 
the ott “ta teen 3 

. ountry derive auy advoniuges, 
* and of shat nates, from tatonses civi- 
“* lization,” 

The essays to be sent in previous to 
February next. 


’ The London Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal for last month records 
a case of diseased liver, which put 
on so ing an appearance as to 
forbid all hope of recovery, having 
been cured by strong mercurial 
excitement ; from the detail of the 
cure, it that the disease 
continued unabated, until the ac- 
tion of the mercury on the consti- 
tution was Also, obser- 
vations and illustrations from facts, 
tending to prove the of 
éxposing wounds to the air, after 
capital ions, more icu- 
larly by réstraining the subsequent 
hemorrhagy. 


’ Some important observations 
have been presented to the French 
Institate upon the anatomy of in- 
sects, particularly respecting the 
use of the vessel, which al- 
most all of the class have along the 
back, and which is subject to mo- 
tions of dilatation and contraction, 
similar to those of the heart and 
arteries. Malphigi and Swaimmer- 
dam gave it name of heart 

but it 

tions of Lyonnet and many others, 
that no branches issue from it ; and 
Cuvier seems to have proved, by 
many experiments, that insects 
have no sort of circulation. M. 
Marcel de Serres has examined 

Cc 
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8 Vaccination in Bagdad. 


this subject anew, satisfied 
himself, b experi- 
tents insects 


the largest i 
the sowth of France, and aided 
Ee the most of France, and eed 
instruments, that the darsel vesse! English 
whatever ; that 
we body any other 


of the insects which pos- 
Sess nas ay will live eo ; 


while the scorpion and the pene This 


Fy 
4 
i 
oe 
i 
E 
3 


ast" in. Paris, a translation of 
rofessor Hicker's work on Go- 
norrhoea, witha preface and notes, 

ich display considerable re- 
sear give much useful in- 
formation to the Paes = SE for 
the treatment of 

VACCINATION. 

John Murat, a native of Con- 
stantinople, and a merchant at 
Bagdad, has had the merit of in- 
troducing vaccination on the banks 
of the Tygris and Euphrates. His 
endeavours, however, had 
been abortive. He had to over- 
come the stubborn prejudices of 
ignorance, strengthened, unfortu- 





at 
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nately, by an accidental circum< 
stance. 

In 1802, Mr. Jones ar tg vacci~ 
inn sail Ses lo HRM: Ot 
fection lace in both, haw ae 

ractitioner not hav 
been Engl practioner no ay 
choice of mm Sides, oe 
t disposal whi health, 
one, which was ‘ 
went through the disease + 
the other, which had been co 
sickly, died a few days awede 
accident tened every bo- 
dy ; Mr. Jones could procure no 
other children, and vaccination 
was for @ time exploded, John 
Murat’ epinions, im the mean 
time, remeined — 
psscedea ocured matter from 
Constan z 4 but he os 
succeed im having a e 
entrusted to he Lb ml At 
length, im 1810, he had a child 
born unto him, whom, at a proper 
time, he vaccinated. The experi- 
pe aa pala nas 
uced a 
of sentiment on a number of 
christians, wha had been witnesses 
to the operations. Crowds daily 
attended with their children to 


‘Amongasher dieting Seed en 

Tson- 
ages, the Mufti, the Dehterder, 
and Davoud Effendi, brother-in- 
law to the Pacha of Bagdad, have. 
had their children vaccinated.— 
The Pacha has also signified his 
satisfaction, by sending John My- 
rat a handsome t. 

Not satisfied with his success at 
Bagdad, the benevolent Murat has. 
procured missionaries to visit Me- 
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sopotamia and Armenia, and has 
instructed them in the operation, 
furnishing them at the same time 
with directions, printed in Arabic 
and Armenian, for propagating 
benefits of vaccination. 
DIRECTIONS FOR PREVENTING 
SUDDEN DEATH, FROM DRINK- 
ING COLD WATER, OR COLD LI- 
QUORS OF ANY KIND, IN WARM 
WEATHER. 
1. Do not drink while you are 
warm. , 
2. Drink a small quantity 
at once, mo let remain a short 
time in your mouth, before you 








ON THE PROGRESS OF STATISTICAL INQUIRIES IX 
IRELAND. 


—— 
(For the Monthly Musexm,.) 
——————— 
fact.* Neither has any notice been 
pects 18 those writers who have 
compiled treatises professedly on 
the subject of Irish Btatiations be- 
cause the same reasons which pre- 
vented the success of the Couaty 


Tih il goatee Sees apa 
cemnplations of an unaecesed indi 
vidual, The mass of information 
to be collected is too great, and 
the menus oh, collediing toa limit- 
, to expeet accuracy, and accu- 
seg Near casi png a) a 
i bt adage yo gay individual in 
another hk gen 
, longthe donenatiaeed proper 
course to be in these re- 
searches, history of what Sir 
John Sinclair has.done in Scot- 
land, will afford the best means of 
* itis not yet in our power to tay 
before our readers the proofs of this 
curious fact; when we are ip full pos- 


session of them, the earlist o unit 
shall be taken to make puitié, 
through 


: . ; the medium of our pages. 
certain the authenticity of the onED. M. Me, 


® Sce Vo!. 1. pe 492. 
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comprehending what is now doing 
im Ireland, to attain a complete 
baowienge of this interesting sub- 
ject. e, b ning a corres- 
a ence ‘vith og Scotch clergy, 

s procured accurate and authen- 
tic accounts of the present state of 
every parish in that country, which 
he has published in a series of vo- 
lumes, each verified by the name 
of the clergyman by whom it was 
transmit Tn very few instan- 


‘ces has he been “a? pointed in 
mn. | 


‘their co-operatio ndeed, the 
education, literary habits, and na- 
tional feelings of this class of soci- 
ety, suited peculiarly to be 
able co-adjutors in pressing for- 
ward such a plan. ere these 
sources of information failed, he 
deputed persons sufficiently quali- 
fied to supply the deficiencies, and 
thus has, after the persevering la- 


bour of several years, been able ~ 


to lay before the nation a mass of 
information, from which the States- 
man, the Economist, or the Phi- 
lanthropist, can select with the 
utmost facility (for the materials 
are ready arranged) whatever is 
2 for his peculiar object. 
The work consists of twenty large 
octavo volumes, to which has since 
been added another, as an appen- 
dix, containing additional informa- 
tion, tending to correct’ the mis- 
takes, or supply the omissions which 
the writers had detected in their 
preceding statements, The ad- 
vantages of a work executed on 
such a plan are manifold. By pub- 
lishing the account of each parish 
in a separate memoir, the reader 
is certain of finding an accurate 
account of every interesting parti- 
cular to be found in a space of 
country not too large to be sub- 
mitted to the investigation of a 
single person. 

Asimilar process has been gopt. 
ed in order to compile a statistical 
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account of Ireland, a country pos- 


sessed of all the materiel of national 
prosperity and happiness,but which, 
from the ignorance or Y, oF 
whatever other cause, of those to 
whose care her interests were in- 
trusted, is as yet unknown or 
misapplied, A statement of jt 
would be but a repetition of what 
has been already mentioned re- 
lative to the Statistical account 
of Scotland. The difficulties to be 
overcome in the commencement of 
a work of such extent and magni- 
tude, may best be judged of by the 
fact, that it is now nearly two years 
since the inquiries, by which the 
information was to be collected, 
were first circulated, and the ex- 

pences incurred in Jetters, clerks, 
extra printing, and otherincidents, 
such, that an extended sale will de 
little more than cover them. It is, 
however, a pleasing reflection, that 
in no quarter whatsoever has any 

information been refused; every 
one seems anxious to promote a 
work, from the judicious compila- 

tion of which so much good may 
be expected. By entrusting it in the 

hands of the clergy, he has secured 

a certainty of general skill and in- 

tegrity. By publishing each me- 

moir awn 8 every writer be- 

comes responsible in character, as 

an author and a man of veracity, 

for the statement to which he has 

annexed his name, And by lay- 

ing them before the public, in the 

state in which they have been trans- 

mitted to him, the author, though 

he may have forfeited some cele- 

brity as a literary character, must 

be more than indemnified by the 

more honourable title of a faithful 

compiler. His work becomes a 

great statistical dictionary—a book 

of reference, where every student 

may find immediately the informa- 

tion he requires, <e 
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CRITICAL CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 
a 


The Feast of the Poets, with notes, 
and other pieces in verse, by the 
Editor of the Examiner—8vo. 
pp- 157. Cawrsorn, London, 
1814. 

This Feast of the Poets may 
well be called a feast for the lover 
of poetry. It is intended as @ cri- 
tical review of the most <:lebrated 
living Bards, executed with much 
vivacity, and by no means deficient 
in judgment. The plan or poeti- 


cal machinery ad to bring 
forward the x Aes seein is 
old; the use made of it is novel. 
Apollo is represented as paying 
a visit to L , to enquire inte 
the present state of the British 
muse, and, as every matter of im- 
portance there is effected by a din- 
ner, he proposes to om Res 
together by a feast, His first ap- 
rance on earth is described in 
lively strain of sai v ion. 


Imagine, however, if shape there must be, 

A figure sublim’d above mortal degree ; 

His limbs the perfection of elegant strength— > 
A fine flowing roundness inclining to length— 


A back dropping in—an ¢ 


ion of chest 


(For the God, you'll observe, like his statues was drest); 
His throat like a pillar, for smoothvess aud grace, 

His curls in a cluster—and then such a face, 

Asmark’a him at once the true offspring of Jove— 

The brow all of wisdom—the lips all of love; 


For thou, 
And you 


he was blooming, and oval of cheek, 
down his shoulders went blooming and sleek, 


Yet his look with the reach of past ages was wise, 


And the soul of eternity thought throu 


his eyes, 


1 would not say more, lest my climax should lose; 


Yet now I have mentioned those lam 


of the muse, 


I can’t but observe what a splendor they shed, 

When a thought more than common came into his head, 
Then they leap’d in their frankness, deliciously bright, 
And shot round about them an arrowy light ; 

And iff'as he shook back his hair in its cluster, 

A curl fell atbwart them, and darkened their lustre ; 
A sprinkle of gold thro’ the duskiness came, 

Like the sun thro’ a tree when he’s setting in flame, 


The Comic Writers first present themselves. 


There was Arnoids, and Reynolds, aud Dibdin, and Cherry, 
Ali grinning as who should say, “ shan’t we be merry?” 
And mighty dul! Cobb, lamb’ring just like a bear ap, 
And sweet Billy Dimond, @ putting his hair up. 
The God, for an instant, sat fixed as a stone, 
Till recovering, he said, in a good-natur’d tone, 
* Oh, the waiters —I see—Ah, ’tis all very well— 
Only one of you'll do, just to answer the bell,” 
But Lord, to see all the great Dramatists’ faces! 
They look'd at each other, and made such grimaces; 
Then turning about, left the room in vexation, 
And Hook, they say, could not help muttering ——“ Damnation !” 


Spencer, Rogers, and M 


ery to sit in the kitchen. Hayley is 
are asked to tea; Crabbe isallowed driven off by a hint athis over re- 
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finement.. Gifford—we wish we beneath the scourge of well-carned 
had room for him heré. The un- commas. Reeth ane 
iful, and often unjust i ott, pbell, cu- 
tor of others, sniiit iabet widh bt larly Moore, are welcemed—the 
little condolence, when he smarts latter, with this judicious admo- 


Tt gives me, dear’Tom, a delight above measure, 
‘To find bow you've mended your notions of pleasure; 


> 





With sounds and with spirits of charm to detain 
The wonder-cyed sont in their magic domain ; 
And never should poct, so gifted and rare, 
Pollate the bright Eden Jove gives to his care, 
Bat love the fair Virtue, for whom it is given, 
And keep the spot pure for the visits of Heaven. 


Petey fc oes, tee SF xysms of simplicity.— 
rest of the School of Nature are It is, i so well exec as 
indiscriminately excluded. Indo- to have been mistaken by many for 
ing so, the writer gives an admira- a quotation. 
ble parody on Wordsworth, in one 

And other, some lines he had made on a straw, 

Shewing how he had found it, and what it was for, 

Aad how, when ‘twas balane’d, it stood like a spell ; 

And how, when ’twas balanc’d no longer—it fell! 

A wild thing of scorn he described it to be, 

But he said it was patient to heaven’s decree, 

Then he gaz'd upon nothing---and looking forlorn, 

Dropp’d a nataral tear on that wild thing of scorn! 


Apollo at length having chosen his crowd who were ing up for a 
vn drives away the rest of the seat, bya display of his divinity. 
Not one ventur’d up, nor would stay near the place ; 
Even Croker® declined, notwithstanding his face, 


And old Peter Pindar turn’d pale, and sup ‘d, 
With a dead-bed sensation, a ous jest. 


The characters of the chosen few are ingeniously allegorised. 

So saying, he led through the dining-room door, 

And s ating the poets, cried, “ Laurels for foar!” 

No sooner demanded, than, lo! they were there, 

And eaeh of the bards had a wreath in his hair. 

Tom Campbell's with willow and poplar was twined, 

And Sonthey’'s with mountain-ash pluck'd in the wind; 

And Scott's with a heath from his old garden stores, 

And with vine-leaves, and jump-up-a iss-me,t Tom Moore’s. 
hough the Critic's professed pur- method of insinuating his opinion 
pose is to determine the relative as to the proportionate rank of 
merits of the most celebrated living some of the great models of Eng- 
poets, he has devised an ingenious lish verse. 


1 must mention, however, that during the wine, 
The mem'vy of Shakspeare was toasted wittr nine ; 


When, lo, as each poet was lifting his 
A strain of tewvialthe esunte struck up. oe 
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’T was a mixtare of all the most ex 


isite sounds, 


To he heard upon earthly or fanciful grounds, 


Where pomps or where 


And the hant-boys lameu 
*Till a smile drawing swee 


passions there comi 
Or there’s something at work in the moon- 


For the trumpet sprang owt, with a fierce bi 


declare, =, 5 
os 
ingled and pass’d : 
mi “ 
dials at. On ainen 


With the breathing of flutes, and the smoothing of bows ; 
And Ariel was heard, singing thinly and soft, 0 
‘Then with (in) tricksy tenuity vanish’d aloft. 


The next name was 


Milton, and 
at once in its 


six was the shout, 
mightiness ont, 


The o came gathering and rolling its thunder 
Vet oanted net intervals calmer of wonder, . 
Nor stops of low sweetness, like winds when they fall, 


i that came with « call. : 
Then folle , with five to his share, 
And the light trumpet leap’d freahly on air, 
hey oe eenntnas Ot voreed al 
And with sta 
"Till sudden it ro —and you heard dim otrala 
Like the shell of old Triton far over the main. 


In this species of versification, 
many levities, and what elsewhere 
might be er Rocomatyy S 
admissible. Yet many might have 
been easily pruned away ; it would 
have been better so. essness 
in a professed critic is inexcusable. 
However, whatever be its faults, 
this jeu d’esprit will be read with 
pleasure by every student of real 
taste; and those who are toe fas- 
tidious to over the errors of 
the poetry, will be pleased with 
the sound reflections introduced in. 
the form of notes; though even in 
these we think we can detect some- 
thing of the verbosity of a news- 
paper editor—a writer who is un- 
accustomed hs feel the necessity et 
stopping. e particular wo 
Ps reader's notice - his re- 
marks on Wordsworth; km Bi 
too long for priaty 14 y 
the followi thought 80 
likewise, fin Bay BAA resist the 
desire of in them, as they 


throw new light on a character who 
arrogates much indeed to himself ; 
not centent with assuming the rank 
ef reformer of literature, he pre- 
tends to that of censor of politics 
He bias some time 


and manners. 
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since Re mya n 
ry of Prenes) @ continuation 
of which the public is now threat- 
ened, under the name of the History 
of the French Revolution. The 
following extract may serve asa 
n check to the reader's 
confidence in his principles of po- 
litics : 
i of Mr. Gifford — . 
haemo however, does not appear 
to have carried this enthusiastic impa- 
tience of his against afl the circles of 
life, with which his talents bave nrade 
him acquainted. Like his remorseless, 


bet at the same time discriminating, 
brother critics, the of vice, 


indignation appears to made a 
sonable — im vaching 
orders ; thas, hom a w 

satirist of vice 


ef 
ft 


> 


az 


and 
softened himself into an eriter 

old dramatists and government rev 
who is only wrathful in ing of 
objections to 
rs a vpon dead men and 

dies. aaaen tte: made a 
upon an poet rs 
he shail be press pone 
Mrs, Barbauld, to = Ge. 
eration is so much indebted, 5 
a péetical epinion in 
with the rulers that 
pious that ought to be, 
brought forward with 


is 
gigi 


if 
sk 


? 


li 
i? 


i 


ne? 
ire 
ii 


sins upon her head; may, let a married 
aiveus botan acecurtof her reyage 
to in following ber Busband, aod 





































she shall have gone there to get one ;— 
but speak not of “ the impnted weak- 
nesses of the great.” Princes might 
formerly have kept mistresses; they 
might also have discarded them; and 
these discarded mistresses, if they sinned 
in rhyme, might be denoanced accord- 
ingly, even to their rheumatism and their 
crutches; but no such things are done 
now, either by princes, or by the fa- 
vourites of princes, Speak uot of the 
“imputed weaknesses of the great,” 
there were vices at court formerly— 
vices in Juvenal’s time, when bad poets 
were going, aud ladics fell lame; but 
now, talk of no such thing ; every prince 
lives with his wife as he ought to do, 
keeps the most virtuous company as he 
always did, and is hailed, of course, 
wherever he goes, with shouts of a cor- 
dial popularity. The vices, that might 

reverse such a character, are only “ im- 

puted” to him; to use a pithy and fa- 

yourite mode of quotation, “* There’s 
rno snch thing.” 

The reader will find two poems 
by this author in our poetical de- 
chara The latter is a very 

ppy translation of one of Ho- 
mers hymns. There is a kind of 
ebriety in the tone of sentiment 
and mode of expression, peculiarly 
adapted to the praises of Bacchus. 

—ee— 

An Historical Letter to Sir John 
Cox Hippesiey> Bart. and M. P. 
&c. §c. By Francis Plowpen, 

' Esq. pp. 190. BLenkinsop, 
Dublin, 1814. 

The political productions which 
class under the title of Letters, are 
of no very recent date. Early in 
the last century, we find some {ao 
lications addressed to individuals 
on a subject of public import, and 
therefore interesting to the nation 
at large, to whom information was 
thus sought to be conveyed. As 
the light which the revolution shed 
over the political world diffused it- 
self more extensively, the rights of 
the people became more distinctly 
obvious. Measures of state were 
no longer carried by violence—the 

tepresentative Was made accounta- 
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ble to his constituents for his poli- 
tical conduct—motives were to be 
assigned for what was doubtful— 
what had an of seve- 
rity, was to be justified to the peo- 
ple, and a dissent from a majori 
on a popular question, called for 
a er an facts, or an exposi- 
tion of political principles. us 
Burke a a om to the 
Sheriffs of Bristol, explanatory of 
the policy followed with rd to 
America; and hence also the pro- 
phetic and almost inspired strains 
which, like the fabled swan, termi- 
nated his political, andnearly closed 
his natural existence. His Letters 
on a Regicide Peace were thelast ef- 
forts of his desolate old age. Since 
his time the world has been over- 
run by ephemeral dagen an- 
der the various titles of letters, ad- 
dresses, correspondences, €. sitions, 
&c. &c. Facilities are a! for 
the introduction of matters, other- 
wise extraneous, an easy style of 
writing is allowable, and in place 
ofa formal historian, or pompous 
declaimer, we gladly recognise the 
communicative and familiar friend. 
Of all these advantages, Mr. Plow- 
den appears to have availed him- 
self in the letter before us. He is 
familiar, but at the same time sar- 
castic in a high degree. His style 
is easy, but too diffuse, and the 
matter which he introduces vari- 
ous, and at times peculiarly eu- 
rious, interesting, and instructive. 
As our limits will not admit of a 
regular analysis of so various @ 
production, we shall content our- 
selves with a few general remarks, 


Of the politics of Mr. Plowden’s 
letter we do not mean to speak ; 
our province is to notice its literary 
and historical, not its political me- 
rits. Hence the justification of 
former assertions made by the let- 
ter-writer, and the inv 


gation of 














religious controversy of a very spe- 
glinich enttetdaloabine i 
1 thie same learned » in which 
the followers of I were tri- 


umphant, 
that whilst those existed, 
peculiar and 


tholics, known during the last cen- 
tury under the denomination of 


ig The former, through a Jestiits, as they 
Vor. Il, 
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appeared to his jaundiced view, 
and the world started with amaze 
at the horrid spectacle. To the 
keenest sarcasm, and boldest imagi- 
nation, this writer joined in his 
Provincial Letters, the most cap- 
tivating eloquence ; and by collect- 
ing together from the various wri- 
ters of the order, a few barbarous 
and scattered principles, repug- 
nant, perhaps, in a remote degree, 
to ulative notions of morality, 
but which had no influence on the 
lives of mankind, he made the Je- 
suits odious to the credulous part 
of the christian world, This, how- 
ever, though one step towards it, 
would never have wrought the 
destruction of the Order, Other 
means were to be tried, and the 
philosophers undertook to give 
them effect. Not satisfied with 
having excited the Parliaments of 
the French naiion to acts of the 
most ridiculous absurdity, in bura- 


ing by the hands of the hangman 
pamphlets and folios of scholastic 


theology, D’ Alembert, Voltaire, and 
their enlightened colleagues, ex- 
cited by the deepest intrigue the 
jealousy, avarice, and tyranny of 
the principal monarchs of Europe. 
‘« The destruction of the society, 
*‘ (says Mr. Plowden, p. 158) 
‘* was a common object both to the 
‘* Jansenist and the philosophist, for 
‘some different views. It had 
* been long planned by the Janse- 
“ nist, who gladly let in the philo- 
* sophist to concur in the attain- 
* ment of his. unceasing ambition. 
“Jt (that is their destruction) 
“was, therefore, by a thorough 
** understanding between them, as- 
*« sumed as a common ministerial 
** measure by all the catholic cabi- 
“ nets, asa necessary preliminary 
* to the abolition of all religious 
* orders, to the seizure of their 
“property, and the reduction ef 
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“ the spiritaal authority under the 
** absolute control of the civil pow- 
“er.” Hence, in France they 
were expelled from the kingdom, 
and their colleges, papers, and 
property seized uppn, without be- 
ing allowed even, to answer the 
many calumnies preferred against 
them. In Spain, their destruction 
was attended with circumstances 
of the most repugnant barbarity.— 
All the fathers of the order, with 
the exception of 75, w re trans- 
lated like cattle into Italy. The 
wretched remnant were condemned 
to linger in 30 subterraneous cells, 
which had been constructed for 
that horrid purpose in the fortress 
of St. Juliano, where some of the 
unhappy victims remained for eigh- 
teen years, without seeing any per- 
son besides their keeper, From 
Portugal they were expelled by an 
intrigue of the deepest kind; and 
the world saw with surprise the 
total expatriation of its most learn- 
ed body of ecclesiastics, effected 
in one night by that bold and 
masterly: sman, Aranda. These 
were, tliever, but branches from 
the oak, which still flourished 
amidst the storms and tempests 
that threatened its destruction.— 
It was not enough that they were 
driven from France, Spain, and 
Portugal, and their different de- 
pendencies.—** Whilst the order 
“* existed,” says Mr, Plowden, p. 
160, “,Philosophism conld make 
“ no way; Jansenism looked not 
** to ascendancy. On the death 
* of the virtuous Rezzonico, who 
“ even protected, as he really va- 
“ lued the society, it was believed 
‘* by those who knew something of 
‘ the conclave, that Morino (af- 
“ terwards Florida Blanca), the 
“« Spanish minister to the court of 
“ Rome, endeavoured te have the. 
‘ whole destruction of the Jesuits 
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« made the secret condition of 
« Ganganelli’s elevation to the 
“ tiara.” Whether this were the 
case or not matters very little to 
the fact of their suppression by 
Ganganelli, who issued a brief, dat- 
ed the 16th of August, 1773, by 
which the entire order was de- 
clared to be for ever s 

and abolished. This brief was in- 
stantly obeyed, and Father Law- 
rence Ricci, the general of the 
order, committed to a close dun- 
geon, and debarred from all com- 
munications with his former friends 
or subjects. Before his death he 
delivered to the governor of his 
prison a declaration of the most 
affecting natur2, declaratory of his 
own innocence, and the innocence 
of his order, in regard to any 
thing which could give cause for 
their suppression. This document 
is published for the first time in an 
English dress by Mr. Plowden, 
and but for its length should be 
inserted hcre. It closes with the 
following remark on the life of 
Ricci:—* The announce ‘of this 
** declaration was one of the last 
** acts in the life of its unhappy 
author. He died soon after its 
publication, aged upwards of 
70 years, the latter part of which 
‘“« was spent in the prisons attach- 
*« ed to the castle of St. Angelo. 
After the death of the pontiff 
(Ganganelli) under whose man- 
date he was imprisoned, his suc- 
cessor, Pius 6th (himself des- 
tined to breathe the damps of a 
dungeon, and wear the shackles 
of atyrant) was frequently so- 
licited to restore the inoffensive 
** and innocent Ricci to iiberty, 
but in vain. The prejudice of 
Europe ran high, and the bene- 
volent pontiff felt himself too 
weak to stem the violence of the 
current, The unfortunate cap- 
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* tives, however, soon sunk under 
“the combined weight of 

* and misfortunes. At his death; 
* Pius, as a mark of esteem and 
‘* respect, decreed that his obse+ 
* quies should be celebrated with 
* all the honours of a prelate of 
“ the Roman court. ut, alas! 
* how little avails posthumous 
“ respect to heal a broken heart 
“ or an afflicted spirit. At sight of 
** these posthumous honours, ma+ 
“ ny asked themselves the ques+ 
“ tion—If Ricci merited to be 
** confined, why bury him with 
** honour ? if innocent, why was he 
“ held captive unto death?” 

To the lover of Irish history, 
the extract from the letters of Fa« 
ther Young, superior of the Jesuits 
in Ireland, during the civil wars of 
1642, will be no unwelceme treat. 
The writer is by no means a bigot 
to the nuncio Rinuccioni, whose 
conduct he very heartily repro- 
bates. The following picture of 
the state of the + hone as cob- 
lected from Father Young's letters, 
is presented to us by Mr. Plowder: 
* The nation was divided into 
“ three parties. First, the Scotch 
“ Puritan party. Second, Lord 
“ Inchiquin’s, possessing Cork and 
‘¢ some other towns. ‘Third, the 
“ Irish confederated Catholics pos- 
“ sessing three provinces, and 
* many principal towns. The af- 
“ fairs of the confederates for the 
* then last two years had been in 
“ a declining state; they made a 
** cessation with Inchiquin for six 
*“ months, which did not 
‘* to the papal nuncio Rinuccioni, 
* and some prelates whe backed 
‘* him, sufficiently advantageous to 
** the catholic cause. The nuncio, 
therefore, put all who, by word 
“ or deed, promoted that cessa- 
“ tion, under excommunication, 
and laid every place under in- 
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* terdict, wherever the peace was 
“ proclaimed or received. Inthe 
mean time the council appealed 
from this sentence of the nuncio 
tothe apostolic see. The sun- 
cio disregarded the , raised 
men, and did what he could to 
break the peace with Inchiquin. 
I could here wish to give the 
very di and wholesome 
** teasonings of Father Young, 
but are too diffuse fer th 

letter. The Irish hierarchy were 


* divided. Two arehbishops, and j 


* eight bishops, ed their cha- 
es pels in dcfianeeof the interdict ; 
** the others kept them shut in 
** submission to the — a. 
“ garding the to hi - 
$s a. Be: gh this wise, 
« discreet, and good man, is the 
* confusion—all good will and 
** reverence for the nuncio have 
** disappeared. The protestants 
* exult. Tepid catholics cry out, 
* and put the worst “pO 
“‘ upon evesy thing. good 
ba ade i Stott cl tas otnake 
« Jamenting—and we are con- 
« vinced he has been driven in- 
* to this tash severity by the 
“ arts and intrigues of interested 
“men. We lantent it—because 
* the people lay all their misery 
* to elerical ambition—it makés 
* all ecclesiastical censures to lose 
* their efficacy—it occasions loss 
“ of devotion from dissuetude—it 
« occasions an alienation from the 
* Holy See, whore ministers £o 
“ confound every thing, that it 
** should seem they wished tob 

* the entire government and ad. 
** ministration of the state and com- 
« monwealth, under their own con- 
* ¢troul.” Bat our space will not 
admit much more remark or ex- 
tract ; and we flatter ourselves, that 
from what we have submitted to 
the public, it will appear that Mr. 


Rirwan’s Sermons. 
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Plowdeii’s letter is not only intes 
resting for the political, but mitch 
more se for the historical informa. 
tion which it is mtended to convey. 





Sermons, by the late Rev. WaLtER 
BLAke Kirwan, Dean of Kil 
lala; with a sketch of his life, 
8vo. pp.408. Lorem Ay, Hurst, 
&c. 181% 


with his subject, that he is ghinost 
unthought of, and even the @ul- © 
limest flights of orp oe butsts of 
passion, appear not artificial 
roductions of meftal exertion, 
t the natural uence of the 
grandeur of the subject itself, hur- 
rying along both and hear- 
er by an irresi violence. The 
composition of these sermons ra- 


ther displays the peeuliar ius of 
Irish oratory, eonaistitys of sudden 
bursts of unexpected — étrik- 
ing the more powe as the 


more unexpected, so even 
when the spirit of the orator appears 


most to droop, the hearer's atten- 


tion is kept alive by the expecta- 
tion of some still t of 
fancy. What is wan in dispo- 
sition and arrangement, is supplied 


by the idea of extemporaneous 
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emotion, which the very i 
rity of the composition is apt to 
excite. , 

The finest effects of _Kirwan's 
powers exhibit themselves im the 
cescription of character, or in the 
artful and varied appeals to the 
passions of his auditory. The ser- 
rrons on the Orphan charity pre- 
sent sorte of the finest opportuni- 


ties for such displays, as the fe-_ 
particularly when 


male character, 
so revealed as to raise sentiments 
of pity or sympathy, is destined 
by nature to awaken the most pow- 
erful emotions of the human breast. 
The two following extracts, of 
the christian mother and wife, are 
of this class: 


If the sex, in their intercourse, are of 
the highest importasee to the moral and 
religious state of society, they are still 
mere so if domestic relatiore,— 
What a pablie blessing, what an inetru- 
ment of the most exalted good, is a vir. 
tnous ebristian mother! It weld re- 
quire a far other pen than mine to trace 
the merits of such a character. How 
many pereps who now bear me, feel 
that they owe to it all the virtae and 

iety that adorns them; of may recol- 

ct at this moment, some saint in 
ven, that br t them into light to la- 
bour for their happiness, temporal and 
eternal. No one can be ignorant of the 
irresistible influence which such a mo- 
thet possesses in forming the beurts of 
her children, at a season when nateare 
takes in lesson and example gt every 
pore. Confined duty and inctina- 
tion within the walls of ber own house, 
every hoer of her life becomes an hour 
of instruction, feature of hercon- 
duct a trausplanted virtoe. Methinks 
I bebold ber encireled by her beloved 
charge, like a being more than haman, 
to which — mind is bent, and every 
eye is directed ; the BAe ated of 
infancy inbaling from het lips the sacred 
truths of religion, in phrase and 
familiar pe the whole rule of their 
moral and religiogs duties simplified for 
easier infitsion. The cowntenance of 
this fond and anxious parent all beam- 
ing with Getight and love, and her eye 
raised cecasionally to heaven in fervent 
supplication for a on her work. 
© what a glorious part does such a wo- 
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man act ow the great theatre of 

nity, and how mach is the 

pitied, whe is not struck with 

of such exectience! When 

its consequences direct and 

see op — she has raised 

vated spreading through the 
’ imerease 


With the richest : 

ber diffusing happiness and virtse 
throuch a great pertion ef the human 
race. I can fancy generations yet un- 
born rising to prove and hail her worth 
and I adore that God who can destinea 


argument more 
sepport of an saotlution 

these whese views are ebristian 
peablic. — 

In the character of wife ; 
virtuous woman equally ex 
happiest 
— ean have wr tivioe conte 

rom evil, it is the liv 
that is perfect, constantly before 
eyes, in the soe whom, next to 
he is foreed to reverence and 
and who, next to God, he 
sured, has his present and 
most at heart; who joins 
ence of her , the mos 
attention to plese, who 
the experience nee | 
errors and vices may 
any pros of snccess ; 


stl 
adits 


iB 


hea. stracted, 


to 


age spea 
sitent, who watches i 
es that gleam of reflection which 10 eye 


ean perceive but her own; who can 
fascinate by the mitdness and hnamility 
of her nianver, at the mourent she ex- 
alates and reproves ; who receives 

im with smiles and kindwess, even when 
couscience smites him the most with a 


presentiment ever on her 

day will come, when he will knew how 
to vaine the etre of con- 
tue. Yes, C7) 
such a cout is found to work 
the reformation of our sex, when all 
other résources fail; when neither mis- 
fortunes, or shame, or the councils of 
friendship, or the considerations of beil 
or heaven, have any more effect than the 
whistling of the elements. Meveiful 
God! bow zealously showid we there. 
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fore labour to diffuse such characters 
threugh the peopie; and how little, 
periaps, do we reflect, when we turn to 
these orphans, to what sacred, what glo- 
riows ends they are destined, 

In another part he exhibits a 
picture of the female character in 
another point of view, one, unfor- 
tunately, too common, and which 
can never be represented in co- 
lours too strong, or in situations 
too affecting. Prostitution is one 
of those vices which banish pity, 
exciting no feelings but unmixed 
horror and disgust. These feel- 
ings should not be repressed—they 
are natural and necessary ; but it 
is much to be regretted that their 
weight should fall whoily on the 
victim,-while the real cause, the 
seducer, is not only unpunished, 
but often approved and admired. 

he following passages are feeling- 
ly expressed, and deserve consi- 
p Aer ta 

I know, my brethren, that you are not 
less capable of being influenced by ap- 

als to your reason and religion, than 

y those that are calculated to affect 
your feelings; yet let me remind yon, 
on this subject, of the nomberiess inno- 
cent creatures that are daily drawn into 
receptacles of impurity. What arts are 
first employed to keep off, for a time, 
the suspicion of their fate, the affecta- 
tion of the tenderest aflection, language 
the most reserved and specious, the ge- 
nerosity which bestows all the variety 
and finery of dress, the whirl of conti- 
nied pkasure and amusement, every 
thing that can discard reflection, fasci- 
pate the yeuthful heart, and insensibly 
enervate is. proudest propensity; till 
the black moment arrives when the verl 
is drawn, and the fairest work of God 
consigned for ever to the trade of poila- 
tion. IL appeal to your own sonis, whe- 
ther there ever Wasa case in the myste- 
ries of imiquity to im-pire more ablor- 
rence, or, viewed with the eyes of hu- 
mianity alone, that calied more affect- 
ingly for remedy? Nay, it is not un- 
common to see prostitute caterers for 
public vice, exhibiting by their sides, in 
the very pomp of eqnipage, those de- 
yaed wid deiuded victims; as if the 
works Of darkness were pot triumph 
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enough to their infernal calling, without 
shewing, in the face of the sun, how far 
the indignant feelings of a christian 
people could be, insulted with ayo & 

How many parents, even in the high- 
est order of life, can bear woeful testi- 
mony to the total perversion of youth, 
by the seductions of the vicious part of 
the female sex! The fondest hopes of 
rising excellence disappointed ; fortane 
opprobriously dissipated ; comstitation 
ratlically broke down; living speectres 
of early decrepitude! Every ingrafted 
virtne, every sacred principle of ednca- 
tion effaced, every vice that can disho- 
nour human nature and religion spring- 
ng trom thes one impure root, Objects 
to whom they tenderly looked up for 
the pride and consolation of their age, 
often presenting nothing to their eyes 
but the premature compound of the des 
mon and the brate,—— 

It is almost unnecessary to mention 
the obvious effect of female vice, on the 
morals of men in the lower class of so- 
ciety ; if, in that order of life where, at 
least some priaciples of religion and 
virtae have beeu implanted, and much 
soli¢itude obtains on the point of ho- 
nour and reputation, the effect be such 
as I have represented, what must it be 
where the evil iu question finds no tear 
of God, no struggle of conscience, no 
recoil from infamy, to resist the all-per- 
verting influence? Look to those seats 
of intemperance, where schemes of de- 
predation, robbery, and blood are se- 
cretly concerted, and you will invaria- 
bly find abandoned women mixing in 
their councils, stimulating the waver- 
ing, confirming the irresolute, reproach- 
ing the cowardly, hardening the hard, 
bearing down ali sentiments of mercy, 
cheering against the dread of conse- 
quences, and dismissing, by their infla- 
ence, not men but monsters, against 
the security of property and life ; this 
is also what we are here to prevent.—— 

To whatever degree of wickedness 
man may arrive, there yet remains some 
spark of generous and noble feelings 
about him; examples are not wanting 
of successful appeals to it; bat the 
wickedness of women has not agrainof 
alloy from any sentiment that can sof- 
ten the soul in the execution of the 
worst horrors, Adorned with excel- 
lence, she soars nearest to the divinity ; 
in the consequences of her fall, she de- 
scends lower than the abyss! Look to 
your places of execution, and every 
tccling must be agonised to see troops 
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of snch women receiving the everlasting 
farewell of the wretches they conduct- 
ed to that dreadful extremity! And 
Jet ministers of religion say, whether 
there is one instance in a thousand, of 
expiring malefactors who do not,. with 
their last breath, pronounce the conta- 
gion of such society to be the chief 
cause of their misfortunes? — 


With respect to the sermons 
preached for other charities, though 
the subjects differ a little from 
those whose chief themes are fe- 
male virtues and vices, yet their 
general style and tenor cannot be 
very different. In general they 


exhibit the same acumen of 


thought, equal vivacity of imagina- 
tion, and sublime elevation of sen- 
timent, suddenly contrasted with a 
fall into commonplace prosaic mat- 
ter, and equal art in varying a sub- 


ject apparently uniform. The 
following is the only e our 
scanty limits will admit of, selected 


on account ef the highly important 
considerations it must give rise to: 


How far this prediction has been ac- 
complished, you have seen; let me not 
recall what is fresh in your recollection ; 
what is spread out before you in tints 
that may never fade. To the latest 
hour of your lives, while memory re- 
mains a faculty of the mind, humanity 
will weep, and religion shudder, at the 
horrors that have been crowded into 
the short space of one season. I pass 
them over ; may we live to atoge for the 
share we had inthem! May they never 
rise in judgment against us! [do most 
solemnly declare, the mere T'consider 
the natural effect of canses, the more I 
am induced to pardon the guilt (if I 
may say it) of the people, even white as 
snow, when compared to ours. I would 
almost say, they could not have acted 
otherwise than as they did. Minds se 
entirely depraved, so completely unoc- 
cupied by any restraining sentiment, 
were filled with matter teo inflammable 
possibly to resist those infernal princi- 
oles that hovered around them, The 

now ledge of God, and the blessings of 
religion, (those intallible resources of 
subordination and virtue,) we bad al- 
most totally weglected to diffyse; the 
tery litle we had been goaded to in this 
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way, served but to throw the eye over 
the immensity that remained to be done ; 
and like spots of cultivation, to render 
the surrounding sterility more striking 
and apparent. 

‘The great mass of the people still 
continued an untatored and unfortunate 
race, without interest in the public 
weal, with deep ayd heredit animo- 
sity to the state and its institutions ; 
ripe for destroying all above them: 
brutai in vice, brutal m ignorance ; fe- 
rocieus of soul, and panting for the sig- 
nal of revolt and blood, ° ’ 

To this spectacle of degraded nature, 
of barbarism in the bosom of civiliza- 
tion, of mental darkness in the midst of 
revelation and light, we remained bar- 
dened and insetisible, The great mis- 
fertane, the uneivilized: condition of 
ireland, became ve uncommon of 
sarcasm, even to Irishmen. 

Thus did we live christians without 
geal; citizens without public virtue ; 
men without bowels of hamanity; cor- 
rupt, venal, dissipated and luxurious ; 
our means were all devoted to the gra- 
tfieation of our passions; and the 
united cry of religion and onr country 
reached us in vain, amidst the eager pur- 
suits of personal interests, and the agi- 
tations of a life most shamefully secular, 

The hour of retribution at length 
came; vational iniquity provoked pa- 
tional judgments, and our own people 
were destined, as they lad Jong been 
trained, to become.the ready aud furi- 
ous executioners of the sentence. 


We are sorry tosee, that in his 
severe comments on thé national 
disturbances that were the inevita- 
ble consequences of this neglect of 
the lower orders, he does not dwell 
with equal severity on the culpa- 
ble conduct of those to whom 
are in reality to be attributed. We 
sincerely trust, that the noble ex- 
ertions now ing by individuals 
to remove this national. stigma of 
ignorance, by combining into as- 
sociations for the improvement of 
the education of the lower orders, 
though it cannot remedy what is 
past, will in future prevent the evil 
consequences of thie neglect of the 
higher powers to this vital object 


ol government, 
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On the Greek and Roman Classics. 
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(For the Monthly Museum.) 
ie 


ESSAYS ON THE MERITS OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN 
CLASSICS. 


lett aaen 


No. 2. 


BLACKWALL, the author of the 
learned work, “ The Sacred Scrip- 
tures illustrated and defended,” is 
a good sample of those who ad- 
admire the classics furieusement. 
On the frequent violations of gram- 
mar in ore ings he ex- 
presses us —“ Eh% - 
“ ing the several parts of — 
* and their accidents, one for ano- 
** ther, to people of weak - 
“ city, renders the > Bed 
“ plexed and difficult; but to 
“‘ those who have heads rightly 
“ turned to oe literatu me red gives 
“ high pleasure charming 
* variety of ideas, and beautiful 
“ allusions, and new relations, 
“+ whicharisefrom such exchanges, 
“ properly and judiciously made, : 

i critic! In this writer, 
in fact, this attechment to the an- 
cients is carried to almost an ido- 
latrous extreme. In the investi- 
gations to which he is called by his 
pursuits, he requires no more than 
to find in a classic writer some vio- 
lation of grammar, or solecism in 
—— corresponding with one 
a to be in the writings he de- 
fends, and forthwith, it starts up 
an excellence, We seems to rea- 
son thus :-—Every thing found in a 
Classic is an excellence—but this 


In vain 


and it is proved. Excellent logi- 
cian ! 

This excessive admiration of the 
ancients has led others again into 


a different One writer, I 
believe a living one, in a book writ- 
ten expressly on the divine dec- 


to place the scriptural writers in 
what, —— gy es- 
teems ° » to 
such be ied the my ex- 
pressed by La Mothe Ja Vayer on 
a similar accasion—* Diey vous 
fasse la grace de devenir moing 
scavant.” When mee high in li- 
terary rank act thus, setting such 
an injudicious example, it is the 
duty salvage can, to arrest such 
practices, bringing them to a 
rigorous test, either te confute or 
quality. They may assure them- 
selves, that in doing so they will do 
a service to men of talent,’ by in- 
ducing their cotemporaries to re- 
serve some room in their affections 
for those, who may prove them- 
selves qualified to plas or in- 
struct, even th have 
the alent hk to far fron 
born two or three thousand years 
ago. 
It must be , that in many 
particulars ancients are our 
models ; but this ismerely because 
oa have preceded as in time ; 
we should follow their steps, 
not because they are senlors, but 
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because they have followed rea- 
son. Neither does this imply, that 
we should follow only where 
have preceded. Thecombinations 
of reason and fancy are not yet 
exhausted—they are inexhaustible. 
We may fearlessly preceed in ring- 
ing our changes, fully assured that 
each change will produce sweet 
harmony, and that our «nan of life 
will be insufficient to ring out the 
set. In doing this let us take the 
ancients for our guidance, as a 
young artist studies his model, 
which he throws by when qualified 
to imitate the universal model, na- 
ture. This, it will be said, is all 
that has been done, and is all that 
has been contended for; and the 
ancients have beén treated with 
such “marked and submissive res- 
pect, only because have been 
found to maintain an eo mts +l 
ority in every thing which ‘have 
handled, This is what ake base 
repeatedly asserted by the staunch 
advocates for our masters, as they 
are termed. But how is this to 
be reconciled with the notorious 
fact, that a sentiment or observa- 
tion. clothed in Greek or Latin, 
shall be applauded out of measure, 
and the very same shall be passed 
over as a truism, or a mere common 


Kaxty paxdgerow 
“Os payrras pandgezow ins 
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place, when presented without 
rade in an English dress? How 
for 
the ancients hag its advo- 
cates would be incredible, did it 
not admit of proof and exemplifi- 
cation. Blackwall, in the work 
already mentioned, expresses him- 
self thus—“ The polite poet Cal- 
‘“‘ limachus has numerous beauti- 
“ ful places, one of which I wilt 
“ present to the reader, which, I 
“ think, in a few smooth and truly 
“ poetical lines, contains a noble 
“ and just acknowledgment of the 
“ divine institution of government, 
“ and authority of crowned heads, 
“and the finest expressions of 
“ loyalty and duty to his own s0- 
“ vereign King Ptolemy. Besides, 
“ we find some of the sublimest 
“ morals waeifull ies of os 
“ * beau i expressed 
“ oe the purest propriety of lan- 
e , set forth in this compre- 
“ Lente and strong piece of elo- 
“ eS wrens after such a 
reface of lau superlatives, 
ue may expect something grand 
and sublime in the ion, 
equalled by the vigour and eleva- 
tion of the expression. 
Here is this exquisite passage— 


te 


"7. 


Bagshis parorre. 


“Ooris sya Racidiie nas Awirrwn ua xsiro. 
Tor scoper © wider Sti bs xnatd Souor arid, 
Tinou, Suvvwras yap, ime Ast dibs Horas. 


Thus in English faithfully, without 
the smallest wish to travesty the 
sublime original! !—‘ It is evil to 
“« contend with the Gops; who so 
: with the Gops, would 

80 


“ fight with my ki 

“ fighteth with m ing » would 
a fight with Apollo Because the 
vc ‘Anelo's wish het will bones ik, 
. Ss wi or it; 
* and he can do so, because he 
Vor. 


4§ 


; at the right hand of 
“ Jove.” 

Is not this mountain in labour ? 
A man’s optics must be stran, 
ere, ma 80 
mean, 80 » 80 nugatory, he be- 
holds such beauties, as his string 
of superlatives authorises the rea- 
der to ex . 

In Pliny’s letters, there is a pas- 

e applicable to the matter in 
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discussion. His friend Lupercus 


seems to have sy ea to some 
extravagancies in his style, parti- 
cularly in his use ef metaphors.— 
Pliny — thus, after some pre- 


fatory ions—‘* The rea- 
“ gon of making those observa- 
« tions is, because, if I mistake 
* not, you have marked some pas- 
‘* sages in my writings for being 
“ wmid, exuberant, and over- 
“ wrought, which, in my estima- 
“ tion, are but adequate to the 
* idea, or highly sublime.” He 
then gives some instances of bold 
e ion. from Homer, and says— 
“ But it will.be said, pechaps, that 
“ there is a wise difference be- 
tween orators aud poets. As if 
“ Tully were not as bold in his 
“ figures as any of the poets— 
‘*« Does Demosthenes binself re- 
“ press the fire of indignation in 
“ the passage’—* I have thrown up 
‘ those out-works before Attica,and 
‘ pointed aut to you all the resour- 
* ces which — wremeves can 
‘ suggest’—‘‘and in another place” 
— I swear by the immartal Gods, 
‘ that he is intoxicated with the 
§ spirit af his own megnanimous 
* actions,’ &c. 
“ passage also is conevived in the 
“same boldness of metaphor"—~ 
‘ Then it was, I rose up in appo- 
‘ sition to the daring Pytho, wir 
* poured forth a torrent of menaces 
‘ against you. The subsequent 
stricture is of the same stamp— 
* When a man has strengthened 
* himself, as Philip has, by rapine 
‘ and wickedness—upon the first 
‘ pretence that offers, at the first 

impolitic step, be it ever so in- 
* considerable, he bristles up his 
* mane,’ 

There is a great number of quo- 
fations, of which these form a very 
small part. Many more from De- 
mos , and some from Aes« 
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chines, all cited as instances of me- 
taphors so bod, as to authorise, in 
his opinion, the use of those which 
his friend had reprobated. May 
we not express some surprise at 
Pliny’s opinion. We are accus- 
tomed to hear the oratory of the 
ancients extolled, its vigour, subli- 
nity, and correctness praised, above 
the feeble efforts of modern times. 
We may be allowed then to ex- 
pee some surprise, that, when 
‘liny went into the treasuries of 
these celebrated ancients, when hig 
cause required the exhibition of 
striking examples, those he pro- 
duced as such should be exhibi- 
tions of tame vulgarity alone—ot 
mere feeble common place. To 
all the instances produced in his 
letter, may be added the celebrated 
apostrophe of Demosthenes to the 
spirits of the brave who had fallen 
at Marathon, and we may cenfi- 
dently dare it to competition ‘with 
one passage from an orator of our 
own country—an oratorof nature's 
framing : 
* I speak in the spirit of the 
“* British law, which makes liber- 
ty commensurate with, and in- 
separable from, British soil; 
which proclaims even to the 
stranger and syjourner, the mo- 
ment he sets his foot upon Bri- 
tish earth, that the ground on 
which he treads is holy, and 
consecrated by the genius of 
pcs Na pea ion. No 
matter in what guage his . 
doom may have been ced, 
no matter what ion in- 
com with mm an In- 
dian or an Africdh sun may have 
burut upon him—o watter in 
what disastrous battle his liherty 
may have been cloven down— 
“ no matter with what sdlemmities 
“he have been devoted ypo: 
“ the altar of avery —ghe first 
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“ moment he touches the sacred 
** soil of Britain, the altar and the 
“ God sink together in the dust— 
“ his soul walks abroad in her own 
* majesty—his body swells be- 
yond the measure of his chains, 
that burst from around him, and 
he stands redeemed, regene- 
rated, and disenthralled’ by the 
irresistible génius of universal 
emancipation.” Let us choose 
now in a lang the most con- 
spicuous for ed harmony in 
sound, and endless power of ex- 
pression, through composition of 
its words, and variety. of termina- 
tion—let us cull the most favour- 
ed passages from Socrates's famed 
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neous effasion of our darling of na- 
ture—will it’ too much to 
say, that they will fade in com- 
parison with it? 

Our claims, on ‘this subject are 
not founded on a single passage : 
many other passages could be pro-' 
duced from the same orator, equal- 
ly deserving of praise. In one 
passage, for example, is described 
the misery of the try from a 
preg os: soldiery—and of this it 
may be confidently said, that an- 
cient eloquence contains wrvog | 
that can be compared’ with it. I 
the common-place figures cited by 
Pliny are to be esteemed’ by ‘us 
bold and daring, how far extra 


discourse, which occupied a large fammantia meenia mundi - should 


portion of the life of man inits com- 
position and revision, or from the 
most rapturously extolled oration 
of the laborious Demosthenes—let 


them be set forth in their most ad- 
vantageous colours, with every ad- 


dition that partial. wit can lend 
them—and then set by’ them this 
glorious passage, this ertempora- 


we be borne by this host of meta- 
phors and brilliant images, daring, 
yet correct—new, yet aria: 
at once with the power of fami- 


liarity. 
I am, Sir, your's, 
Pai.. O'Preremy, 
alias 
QiX wPsrroe, 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF THE HIBERNIAN 


SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, : 
———— 


Every lover of the fine Arts 


sensation, The encouragement of 


must. have viewed the exhibition of painting, and its concomitants, 


this year with pleasure. Even 
without taking into consideration 
the intrinsic merit of the pictures, 
many causes combine to inspire a 
hope, that those arts, which are the 
tests of superior national refine- 
ment, are rapidly advancing to such 
a geht excellence, rp “8 
an ultimate t. of rivalli 

more peuata seco Nor,is f 
only bw fang tf the arts Pe is 
gratified by such a prospect. Eve- 
ty one Viele heart v in, uni- 


son with the pr ity of his 
gountry, must be aected by. the 


sculpture and architecgure, are the 
tests of opulence; and not only so, 
but of well-directed opulence,— 
For though, it must be confessed 
that the primary application of 
wealth should be directed to the 
improvement of the real and 
mental wants. of our fellows, its 
next application should 
edly he the snguiottatian of ek 
intellectual pleasures, those plea 
sures which turn our 

ee mind, 
the debasing 

enjoyment; and ev 
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ment that they afford a relaxation 
from severer duties, supply a 
source of playful activity that keeps 
the springs of intelJect uninjured, 
while unemployed. 

The hopes in which we have in- 
dulged have been founded as well 
on the attention paid by the Dub- 
lin Society to the accommodation 
of this infant school of taste, as to 
the attention bestowed hy the So- 
ciety on whatever came within the 
scope of their own powers.4, The 
saloon in which the pictures are 
exhibited, is admirably adapted for 
the purpose ; large, lofty, well-pro- 

rtioned, it affords, when properly 
Firnished, a noble coup doeil to 
gratify the spectator (an attention, 
by pill dara —usqus be 
works of imagination, where mu 
must alwa 4 nd on first impres- 
gions ) a permits him room suffi- 
cient to change his position, so as 
to view the subjects under conside- 
ration at every distance, and in 
every point of view, untilthe whole 
is carefully analyzed. The light 
flowing from above in an even stea- 
dy volume® is distributed with im- 
partiality and. to the best advan- 
tage. These advantages have been 

rocured at an expence, as we are 
informed, of £1400,. an expence 
surely never to be regretted b 
those who calculate on the benefits 
that such liberality cannot fail to 
bestow on this favoured ward of 
the Dublin Society. 

The artists themselves deserve 
much credit for seconding this 





* This effect has been produced by 
having the glass so prepared, that its 
briiliancy is destroyed, while its ca- 
pabslity of transmitting the light is pre- 
served. On the southern side, ules 
the sno's rays fall upon it with greater 
violence, it has been found necessary to 
increase the dimness by ing 
white muslin before the window, ia or. 
der to preserve the bulunce of light, 
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well directed liberality. On the 
quality of the native furniture with 
which they have adorned the room, 
wewill immediately remark. What 
we wish previously to note is the 
enlargement of spirit which has 
led them, by the sacrifice of any 
petty feelings of individual ment 
or ered Ea to combine in one 
general e or the promotion of 
their commoninterest. Those who 
know how feelingly alive to every 
impulse is the artist whose intellect 
dwells in the visionary regions of 
imagination, whose life, if he would 
attain the excellence that emulation 
ought to aspire to, must he passed 
in an almost total abstraction from 
this world, and whose sensibilities, 
therefore, cannot be jostled and 
pummelled down by an every day 
intercourse with society, into a 
callous gpathy---thqse will join with 


us in appreciating the value of such 
a sacrifice of priyate feelings, But 
we still more admire the noble 


principle that has led them to soli- 
cit the assistance of their venerabl~ 
President, to enhance the value of 
the exhibition. This act of theirs 
is worthy of being dwelt upon ‘and 
known. Benjamin West, an artist 
who stands among the highest in 
the English school of painting, a 


y school now the first in Europe, 


was chosen President to this infant 
society. Even here we would fain 
pause a little, were it in our power, 
on that spirit which tendered the 
post of honour, not to wealth or 
rank, where it would have eager] 

been —_ at, but tp pm | 
merit. With the same feeling that 
it was tendered it has been accept- 
ed. The Irish artists now went 
farther. They applied to him to 
furnish their exhibition with some 
of his paintings, in order that they 
might thus have an unity of 
studying from such a model, and 
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that the public might have a just 
conception of the excellence at 
which they aimed. Minds not fired 
with an ardent, a well-directed en- 
thusiasm, would have turned away 
fromalight, before which their feeble 
emanations would have faded into 
obscurity : they would have shrunk 
from a comparison apparently so 
disadvantageous. They have not 
done so, and they have been re- 
warded for it. .No man, whose 
taste is worth estimation, whose 
judgment is worth eliciting, on en- 
tering that saloon, after his eye has 
recovered from the first glare of 
individual splendour, when he pro- 
ceeds to the unavoidable compari- 
son to which the ingenuous candour 
of the Irish Artists leads him, no 
man of taste but occupies his 
thoughts in discovering how far, 
and in what points, they have at- 
tained to any of those highly- 
wrought beauties, for which the 
veteran artist is so justly admired : 
no man of taste but endeavours to 
ascertain how far they have ap- 
proached, not how far they have 
been left behind. He takes plea- 
sure in discqvering in each the 
dawnings of these several graces 
which display themselyes in a 
splendid combination in the other. 

Before proceeding to a general 
view of the merits of the pictures, 
we have only to add to this well- 
merited tribute of praise to the 
Society of Irish Artists, that were 
less done to deserve praise, their 
labours must be sanctioned in the 
heart of every one of their coun- 
trymen, by the purpose to which 
they have deyoted the’ profits of 
this exhibition—a fund for decayed 
artists and their families; and we 
are highly gratified in being , able 


to announce, that the sum y: 


collected will be considerably en- 
larged by the profits of the present 


q ear, 
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The pictures sent over by Mr, 
West at the request of the society, 
are Saul the Prophets, and 
fi pp i saan my 

ormer is a masterly 
performance—Saul is a rt 
in the centre of the fore- 
after having thrown off all his vest- 
ments and regal ornaments, ly 
on the ground with por yy 
air of one under a violent super- 
natural cy. On one side are 
his attendants, forming an interest- 
ing and well varied group; on the 
er the prophets, at w head 
stands the patriarchal figure of Sa- 
muel, raising his eyes and hands to 
heaven with an air of chastened 
extacy, forming a fine contrast 
with the violent contorsions of the 
King. The rest of the prophets 
are judiciously thrown into the 
shade, thus giving more force to 


the princi But there 
pk grimy cde yume oly ys 
gestures. They remind us of the 
chorus ef an ancient y. The 
landscape is finely desi and 
executed, suggesting a lively idea 
of the mountainous country in 
which - scene is ey ve can- 
not speak so 4 > y of his i 
cal painting. Nothing i can 
surpass the ypoesrsts Bd 

cipal figure, particu 


the prin- 
ly the lower 
extremities; but there is a tame- 


ness and want of point in the ge- 
neral design, wholly unsuitable to 
allegorical painting. A tator 
might view it for a long time be- 
fore he could decypher ‘its mean- 
ing, were he unprovided with a 
key. The figure intended for Venus 
has little or no resemblance to that 
of “ the laughter-loving Goddess.” 
She has much more of the ma- 
fron Sir of Juno, than that which 
should characterize the parent of 
the loves and 

In turning to the performances 
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of our native —_ what most 
forcibly strikes ¢ on a gene- 
ral whe of the whale cofleerion: 
is a deficiency in colouring, a kind 
of chalkiness in the ts, and 
a sombre leaden gloominess in the 
shades. However, on examining 
each picture, we find the excep- 
tions very numerous, 

Among the historical composi- 
tions, “ Flattery of Prazaspes,” 


by Mrap, has much merit: The. 


composition is ,, the figures 
well drawn, ‘tk the echivertig 
chaste and’ mellow. The “Game 
of Chess,” by Cootry; does him 
also much credit, as an original 
composer ; there is a trath of cha- 
racter and spirit inthe drawing and 
expression of the figures, that makes 
ample amends for what is wanting 
in the colouring. 

Unwilling as we are to censure, 
where so much has been done to 
merit ion, we cannot pass 
over department: of painting 
without pointing out one or two 
pictures, so totally unworthy of 
admission into what may be called 
a national exitibition, that we cauld 
conceive them introduced merely 
as fails, could such a pitiful motive 
be imputed to the “ Candidates for 
Fame.” Weparticularly allude to 
the allegorical picture of “ Great 
Britain, personified by Love, offer- 
ing Hibernia his bow-string to har- 
monize her Harp,” which for de- 
sign, truth of allegory, compasi- 
tion, colouring, or whatever else 
should interest in painting, is so far 
below the humble standard of me- 
digcrity, that the artist seenis to 
have offered it solely to ascertain 
how low the good nature of the 
socjety would descend. Another, 
its counterpart in merit, is placed 
directly over one of West's pic- 
tures, like a mud cabin over a 
Grecian portico, as ifto exhibit at 


Irish Artists’ Exhibition. 
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a single view the two extremities 
of the ess of the art, Ano- 


ther is ‘a Magdalen,” intended to 
express compunction. The artist’s 
assumption of the name of Painter 
seems to be founded on the same 
mistake as that of mauy poets of 
the present day— 


——— Pictoribus atque portis 

Quidtibet audendi semper fuit #qua 

potestas, 

To the Irish West we shall only 
say at present, that every dead sub- 
ject'is not a Christ, nor every weep- 
ing female a Magdalen. pain- 
ter ought to weigh well his capa- 
bilities, befvre he undertakes a pic- 
ture which must inevitably induce 
a comparison with all the greatest 
masters, 

In portrait painting, we particu- 
larly noticed Seated: Reabat: 
and CooL ey—all as , the first, 


perhaps, displaying a higher de 
of’ finish. yon 


Tn landscapes, GABRIELLI stands 
decidedly pre-eminent. The mis- 
tiness which appears to predomi- 
nate in his lan 3, is not, how- 
ever, abeauty. We cannot admire 
the undeviating hardness of Ro- 
BERT's pencil. His trees all resem- 
ble the stone fret-work in a gothic 
cathedral. “ The “ sea views” by 
Extts display much skill. In some 
the water is too transparent, and 
the clouds too muddy. 

Rosertson’s miniatures are ve- 
ry good. The best is that of the 
Duchess of Dorset. 

RicwaRpsoyn’s pictures of “ Still 
Life” display much skill and accu- 
racy, and were it not that this de- 
partment, whose principal merits 
are closeness of imitation and co- 
louring, can never be set in com- 
parison with the nobler. branches 
of the art, he would justly claim 
one of the first is fishes 
and birds have all the vivid bril- 
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liancy that nature itself decks them 
with. It were much to be wished 
that he would either reject land- 
scape altogether, or e it cor- 
respondent to the principal sub- 
ject. One of his fishes appears as 
if it were a Brobdi 
thrown on shore in a valley of Lil- 
liput. An error soeasily avoided 
admits of no excuse, 

We are happy to have it in our 
power to notice some very respect- 
able performances of female artists, 
Those of Mrs, TAytor, a 
cular, exhibit a taste and y 
of execution rarely to be met with, 
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In her “ Portrait of «a Lady 
Distinction, and rita her Gra 
children,” she bas done ample jus. 
tice to an excellent subject. 

The Exhibition closed on Satur« 
day the 26th, to open again, we 


es, trust, next year; with. increased 


improvement; but at .present, to 
make room for an exhibition of 
such of the works éfthe Old Mas- 
ters as can be collected in Ireland, 
which will afford a truly 
gratifying to the Jover of the arts, 
and haghily instructive'to the prac- 
titioner. “ 








—— | 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Mlustrations of Nerthera Antiquities, 
from the earlicr Teatonic and Scandina- 
vian Romances; with Netes and Dis- 
sertations. Royal 4to. 3}. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Literary Anecdotes of the 
Century ; comprising Bi 
moire of Wm, yer, 
and many of his learned ; an 
incidental View of the.‘ and 
Advancement of Literature in King 
dom daring the last Century; ‘by Jotn 
Nichols, B.S.A. Vol, VIL. 11.73. with 
seven Portraits. 

Portraits of Hlastrions of 
Great Britain, with Bi 
Historical Memoirs of their Lives and 
Actious ; by Edmaad , Esq. Lan- 
caster Herald, F.S.A. Part J. tolio. 

A Translation of the First Part of 
the Memoirs, &c. of Baren de Geiunm, 
tor the Years 1753.40 1770. #-vels..e¥e. 


teenth 
cal Me- 
ter, P.S.A. 
Frie’ 


Analysis of ial and natural pro- 
ducts ; by Reeceand Co, Sve. fs. od. 
COMMERCE. 


ical and fi) 


rected and cénsiderably enlarged J. 
Schodcld. @.44, vey 


The History of Fiction ; being «Ori 
: ‘ j a 0 
tical bm of the most celebrated 
Prose Works of ‘Bi 

liest Greek Remances 

the present Age; by Johu Dunlop. 3 
vols, post 6vo. 1). 11s. 6d. 


DRAMA. 

Old i 3 a Selection 
of paclihye. of tas taaty Bremathe 
Writers a2 are vot to be found in Doilk- 
ley, or any later Collection ; with Notes 

d Prefaces, Vol. 1. ave. 


many ; @ Togedy; by Charice 
‘fooleeap 8v0. 4s. 


The Woodman’s Hut; a Melo-Dra- 
matic Romance. 8vo. @s. 
‘EDUCATION, 
Proeeedings of the ‘Gtagow Lance- 
terian Schools’ Society, at a Meeting 
held om the 3tst of January, 1814; with 
Iiustrations end Remasks; by Joseph 
Fex. 80. 3a, 
Prosedia Greca; si 
G Ex- 


per ot 
ositio, In usem Studiese Juventutis. 
‘art I.~Also Part U1. a Dissertation 
on the Versification of ‘Homer, aud the 
Use of the Digamma im his. ; 
George Danhar, #. @.8. E. 
Greek in the University of 


8Svo. 5s. 
PINS ARTS. 
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with Additions, arranged soas to render 

it highly useful to the Arts and Scien- 

ces; by Patrick Syme. 6vo. 14s. 
GEOGRAPHY. ; 

Account of Canada; by David An- 
derson, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

of the Sieges undertaken by 

Journals au 
the Allies in es the years 1811 aud 
1812: with Notes; by Brevet Licut. 
Colonel John T. Jones. Miustsated by 
Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

An Enq into the His: of Scot- 

y the reign of Maicolm 
ILI. or the year 1046, including the Au- 
theatic History of that period; by John 
Pinkerton, vols. 8vo. il. 16s. 

The Ch of Scotland: pub- 
lished from several old Manuseripts; by 
Robert Lindsay, of Pitscuttic. 2 vols. 
Bvo. il. 15. 

MEDICINE. 

An Essay ou the Prevention and Care 
of lusanity; with Observations on the 
Kules for the Detection of Pretenders 
to Madness; by George Nesse Hill.— 

vo. 128. 

‘ Account of and of a Madeira 
House, at Bristol , with a Drawing and 
Description ofa Pulmometer; and 
showing its Utility im ascertaining the 
State of the Lungs in Diseases of the 
Chest; by Edward Kentish, M. D. 6vo. 
3s. 6d. 


us. 

Results of Experience in the Treat- 
ment of Cases of Defective Utterance, 
from Deficiencies in the Reof of the 
Mouth, and other Imperfections and 
paar age = Organs ot 
Speech ; wall, esq. 6Vv0, 5s. 

Treatise en Hydro-cephales, or Drop- 
sy of the Brain; by James Carmichac! 
Smith, M.D. P.R.S. 8vo. 6s. 

Practical Essay on. the Diseases of 
the Absorbent System; by Wm. Good- 
lad. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Veterinary Medicine and Therapeu- 
tics; by W. Peck. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Aw Eway on Medical Economy, com- 

ising w Sketch of the State of the 
Profenion in England, and the Outlines 
of a Plan calculated to give to the Me- 
dical Body in general an inerease of 
wat fulness and respectability. Gs. 

MINERALOGY. 

An Account of the Basalts of Sax- 
ony; by J. F. Daubuisson. Translated 
by PB. Neill, F.R.S.E. vo. 9s, 

MISCELLANILES, 
Annals of the Poor; by the Rev. 
Leigh Richmond, A.M. imo, 7s. 
ights of Literature; or an Author's 
Appeal te the Legislature; by John 
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Britton, F.S.A. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Olio of Bibliographical and Literary 
Anecdotes and Memoranda, original and 
selected; by Wm. Davis. 12mo. 5s. 
~ The Spirit of the Public Journals for 


1815. izmo. 7s. 
The Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 


VII. Part LI. ai, 1s. 

Instructions to young Sportsmen; to 
which is added a concise Abridgmeni of 
the principal Game Laws. Foolscap 
8vo. 5s. 

Klopstock and his Friends ; a Series of 
Familiar Letters, written between the 
Years 1750 and 1803. Translated from 
the German by Miss Benger. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Letters on the Writings and Charac- 
ter of Rousseau; by Ma de Staci. 
vo. 5s. 


Vol. 


NOVELS. 

Love and War, av Historical Ro- 
mance ; by Alex. Stiven. 12mo. 12s. 

Morton, a Novel; by Marg. Cullen, 
Author of Home. 3 vols. 12mo, 18s. 

The Scotchwoman ; by Antony Fred. 
Holstein. 3 vols, 12mo. i5s. 

The Vaults of Lepanto, a Romance; 
by T. R. Tuckett, esq. 3 vols. igmo. 
15s- 

The Victim of Intolerance, or the 
Hermit of Killarney, a Catholic Tale. 
4 vols. i2mo, 11. 

PULLOLOGY. 

Analysis of the Formation of the Ra- 
dical Tenses of the Greek Verb; by 
Geo. Dunbar. f8vo. 3s, 

Rabenhorst’s Dictionary of the Ger- 
maa aad English Languages; by G. H. 
Noehden. square 1gmo. 1). 1s. 

POETRY. 

The Exile of Etba; a Poem on the 
Aauiil:tion of Napoicon Bonaparte’s 
Dynasty. svo. 3s. 

St. Alians, of the Carsing Well: a 
Poem in Five Cantos; by Charlotte 
Wardle. évo. 6s. 

The Regent and the King, or a Trip 
from Hartwell to Dover; a Poem. 8ve. 
2s. 


Bonaparte: a Poem ; by Lord Byron. 


1s. 6d. 
A Song of Triumph; by Wm. Sotheby, 
° Ato, @a. 6d. 


he Commemoration of Reynolds ; by 


Martin Archer Shee, esq. RK. A. 8vo. 6s. 
Indivi > @ Poem; by Martha 
Ann Sellow. Bvo. its. 
Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen: a 
Poem; by Mrs. Grant. 8vo. 8s. 
_ Moenshine: consisting of Remarks 
ia Verse ob varions subjects, and op part 
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of England and Wales, 2 vols. yo. 
il. 18 
Poems, or Miscellaneous Metritals ; 
by P. Taylor. 1@mo. 6s. 
Christian Conqueror, or Moscow 
burnt, and Paris saved. 8v¥0. is. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL KCONOMY. 
Observations on the Effect of 
Corn Laws, and of a Rise or Fall in 
Price of Corn on the Agricul 
os Wealth of bah soe th by the 
ev. T. R. Malthus. 8vo. 9s. 
Observations ow an intended 
sition to the Legislature, in 
new arrangement, as to 
Price of Corn ; by Thomas Strick a, 


‘ae 


ity of rail round oa ei 
cod’ dat of EerOT AE. 
that of Eu 
teaubriand. _ ay 
A Letter on the Corn Laws; by the nie 
Earl of Lauderdale. fivo. 3s. 


the Answer of the Lord 
brews; by Joanna aa b 


“S Fatliers of the English tatin 
or a Selection from the Writings 
Reformers and t Divites 
of the Charch of 6 vols. Svo. 
4\. 18s. 6d. 

Sermons ; by the Rev. a 
7 L.L. B. 8vo. is A 

c- 


tors, esas ait a e; by 


Robert Mansel. 8ve, 9s. 
VOYAGES or, TRAVELS. 
Vo and Travels ih various 


Vol. IL. ato. ih 178 6d. 

‘Travols to the Source of the Missouri 
River, and across the American Conti- 
nent td thé ’ Ovetin ; 
by Order of of the 


United States in ears 
a eee ssh 


bed 
aaa y 


Daniell, A. K. ilps 200. 
108. 64. 
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with Additions, arranged soas to render 

it highly useful to the Arts and Scien- 

ees; by Patrick Syme. 6vo. 14s. 
GEOGRAPHY. i 

Account of Canada; by David An- 
derson, Sve. 10s, 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Journals of the Sieges undertaken by 
the Allies in me the years 1811 aud 
1812: with Notes; by Brevet Lieut. 
Colonel John T. Jones. Minstrated by 
Plates. Svo. 18s. 

An Enq into the His: of Scot- 
lapd, the reign of Maicolm 
ILL. or the year 1046, including the Au- 
thentic History of that period; by Joba 
Pinkerton, vols. évo. 11. 16s. 

‘The of Scotland: pab- 
lished from several old Manuscripts; by 
Robert Lindsay, of Pitscuttie. 2 vols. 


Svo, il. 18. é; 
MEDICINE. 

Ap Essay on the Prevention and Care 
of fusanity; with Observations on the 
Kules for the Detection of Pretenders 
to Madness; by George Nesse Hiil.— 
uvo. 128. : 

Account of Baths, and of a Madeira 
House, at Bristol ; ‘with a Drawing and 
Description ofa Pulmometer; and 
showing its Utility im ascertaining the 
State of the Lungs in Diseases of the 
Chest; by Edward Kentish, M. D. 6vo. 


3s. 6d. ; 

Results of Ex e in the Treat- 
ment of Cases of Defective Uiterance, 
from Deficiencies in the Reof of the 
Mouth, and other imperfections and 
Mal-confermations of the Organs ot 
Speech ; by John Thelwail, esq. 8v0, 5s. 

Treatise on Hy 2 or Drop- 
sy of the Brain; by James Carmichac! 
Smith, M.D. P.R.S. sve. és. 

Practical Essay on. the Diseases of 
the Absorbent System; by Wm. Good- 
lad. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Veterinary Medicine and Therapeu- 
ties ; by W, Peck. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Aw Essay on Medical Economy, com- 
ising a Sketch of the State of the 
Profession in England, and the Outlines 
of a Plan calculated to give to the Me- 
dical' Body in general an increase of 
ust fulness and respectability. Gs. 

MINERALOGY. 

An Account of the Basalts of Sax- 
ony; by J. F. Daubuisson. Translated 
by B. Neill, F.R.S.E. Avo. 9s. 

MISCELLANIES, 

Avnals of the Poor; by the Rev. 
Leigh Richmond, A.M. 1¢mo. 7s. 

Rights of Literature; or an Author's 
Appeal to the Legislature; by Jobo 
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Britton, F.S.A. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Olio of Bibliographical and Literary 
Anecdotes and Memoranda, original and 
selected ; by Wm. Davis. 12m0. 5s. 

’ ‘The Spirit of the Public Journals for 
1813. ivmo. 7s. 


The Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Vol. 
VII. Part LI. ai, 1s. 


Instructions to young Sportsmen; to 
which is added a concise Abridgment of 
the priucipal Game Laws, Fovlscap 
8v0. 5s. 

Klopstock and lis Friends ; a Series of 
Familiar Letters, written between the 
Years 1750 and 1803. Translated from 
the German by Miss Benger. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Letters on the Writi 
ter of Rousseau; by Ma 
8vo. 5s. 


and Charac- 
de Stacl. 


NOVELS. 

Love and War, an Historical Ro- 
mance ; by Alex. Stiven. 12mo. 12s. 

Morton, a Novel; by Marg. Cullen, 
Author of Home. 5S vols. 1¢mo0, 18s. 

The Scotehwoman ; by Antony Fred. 
Holstein. 3 vols. 1gmo. 15s. 

The Vanits of Lepanto, a Romance ; 
by T, R. Tuckett, esq. 3 vols. igmo. 
15s- 


The Victim of Intolerance, or the 
Hermit of Killarney, a Catholic Tale. 
4 vols, i2mo, 11. 


PHILOLOGY. 

Analysis of the Formation of the Ra- 
dical ‘Tenses of the Greek Verb; by 
Gee, Duabar. 8vo. 3s. 

Rebenhorst’s Dictionary of the Ger- 
maa and English Languages; by G. H. 
Noeliden. square 1gmo. 1). ts. 

POETRY. 

The Exile of Elba; a Poem on the 
Annilil: tion of Napoicon Bonaparte’s 
Dynasty. 8vo. 3s. 

St. Ailians, or the Carsing Well: a 
Poem ib Five Cantos; by Charlotte 
Wardle. 8vo. 6s. 

The Regent and the King, or a Trip 
from Hartwell to Dover; a Poem. 8vo. 
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7 ©, ing : a Poem; by Lord Byron. 
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A Song of Triumph ; by Wm. Sotheby, 
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oration of R 3b 
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Indivi t @ Poem; by Martha 
Ann Selloz. .8vo. 18s. fed 


Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen: a 
Poem; by Mrs. Grant. 8vo. 8s. 
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of England and Wales, 2 vols. vo. 
il. 18. 

Poems, or Miscellaneous Metritals ; 
by P. Taylor. 12@mo. 6s. 

Chris Ne or Moscow 

burnt, and Paris saved. 8¥o: is. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL kCONOMY. 

Observations on the Effect of 
Corn Laws, and of a Rise ot Fall in 
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Price of Corn on the Agricuitute and Ely 


| Wealth of the Country; by the 
Rev T. R. Malthus. wee 


Observations on an intended 
sition to the Legislature, in 
new arrangement, as to the 
Price of Corn ; ee Strickland, 
the necessity of rail 


timate Princes for ng rnd ar siege 


and that of Europe; by F. A. de Cha- 
teaubriand. 4s. 

A Letter on the Corn Laws; by thé 
Earl of Lauderdale, fvo. 3s. 

The of the Hon. Baroh Hep- 
burn, of Smeaton, ot the Sobject of the 
Corn Laws ; at Hadi , on the 


3d 
of March, 1814. . 
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the Answer of the Lotd to e- 
oer by Joanna Svutheott. gvo. 
13%. . 

The Fatliers of the English Ch 
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Reformers and Protestant Divines 
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son, B. 8vo. izs. 
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Benge, moral and enfertaining, on 
the faculties and of the 
baman mind, by Edward Eari of Cia- 
rendon, will appear in the course of the 
month, in foo! octavo, 

John Philippart, Esq. author of the 
Northern Campaign, Ac. is preparing 
for publication, the of Ger- 
many and France, from the expiration 
of the armistice in 1813, to the abdica- 
tion of the Throne by B te. 

Count O'Neil is printing a narrative 
of bis incarceration, and of the massacre 
of his family in France, during the pe- 
riod of the Revolution, and of his se- 
cond im t as @ prisoner of war. 
P | -d siphaky age be Aap g rea- 

or ess, the Origin of Pagan 
Tdolatry savertahoall from historical tes- 
timony and circumstantial evidence, 
which will form three quarto volumes. — 
wen Ww. on aathor of an elegant 
ork on Zoography, is preparing to 
publish a General "Congualeny, with 
acientific specifications, ' 

Will be pablished in a few days, Ro- 
panne; or, a Father's Labour Lost. In 
: vols. Svo; by Letitia Matilda Haw- 

ins. 

Mrs. Robert's novel eatitled “ Duty” 
will appear in a few days, in 3 volumes, 


The Recluse of Norway, a novel by 
Mists A. M, Porter, is in the press. 

Alicia de Lacy, by Mrs. West, will 
7 this month, 

a nr g Sir Thomas Lon- 
gueville, - P. Gillies, Esq. is neari 
ready tor publication. ni , 

On the 5th of May was published, 
= 4s. The Inquirer; dr, Literary 
iscelfany, No. I. to be continued quar- 


terly. 

' sie. W. Haygarth is printing a poem, 
in three parts, descriptive of Greece 
with aotes and classical illustrations, and 
eight engravings from sketches made on 


the spot 

H ry Hedgehog, Eaq. author of 
the Reyal Sprain, and other satirical 
works, bas in the press, the General Post 
Bag, or News, foreign and domestic. 

The Ballantynes of Edinburgh have 
Nearly completed Roderick, the last of 
the Goths, a Poem. By R. Southey, 


RP. My ewe = soon publish 
in octavo, W a fragment, Vari 

the Outlaw, and other ov ote 
Mr. J, G. Strutt, of Belper, has in 
the , iN an octavo volume, the Rape 
vf ine, and other poems from 
Ulavdian, trauslated into Englixb verse, 
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with notes, and a prefatory discourse. 

Mr. W. Berry, late of the College of 
A to publish in a quarto 
volume, the History of the Iniand of 
Guernsey, from the remotest period to 
the year 1813; compiled from the MS». 
of the late Henry Budd, Esq. agd illus. 
trated by thirty plates, ' 

In the press, and will be immediately 

blished, A Voyage to the Isic of Elba, 
Mrranslated from the French of M. Ar- 
senne Thiebaut de Berneand, Emeritus 
Secretary of the Class of Literature, 
History, and Antiquities, in the Italian 
Academy, &c. 

Dr. Helland is prepariog for the press, 
a narrative of his travels wm Turkey dor- 
ing the latter part of 1812, and the spring 
of the following year. . 

Sir Richard Phillips will publish every 
Saturday, The Literary Gazette, The 
aspect and form of his publication, are 
imitated from the famous literary Ga- 
zette, published at Jena, which for many 
years has enjoyed an uorivalled celebrity 
in every part of Europe. That journal 
is printed in small quarto, for circula- 
tion by post as a News ; and it is, 
proposed to publish this 
rary Gazette,” on 5 oo ‘ sw 
is to say, On a very t, fo 
into 16 pages, to be stamped like a 
Newspaper. 

The fourishing state of painting in 

England may best be judged of by the 

following account of the exhibi- 

tions in the British metropolis, which at 

iy time delight and astonish all lovers 
art: 


lL. 
The royal exhibition at Somerset- 
house, containing 611 subjects, by 350 
living artists. 


Ill. 
The Exhibition of Paintings in water- 


colours, in Spring Gardens, containing. 
308 subjects, by 34 hving aftits 

The xhibition of the British Insti- 
tationin Pall-Mall, containing 221 pic- 
tures, by those eminent masters, Kio. 


. garth, Gainsborough, Wilson, aud Zof- 


ni. 

It is proposed to ish a General 
Index to the first Fey Celene of the 
Mouthly Magazine, on the plan of the 
Index to the Edinburgh Review, It 
will of course contain to a 

ter variety of facts than was ever 

ore to be found in a similar Index. 
The price to subscribers will be vas. 
and to non-subscribers 30s. 

Mr, W. Smith basat length prigted a 
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Prospectus of his Map of thé Strata of 
Engiand, &c. It is, he remarks, twen- 
ty-one years since that srw | in the 

to the 


strata was discovered 
completion of this work. 

An account is printing of a Mission to 
Abyssinia, and of Travels into the Inte- 
rior of that country, executed by order 
of government im the years, 1809 and 
1810, by Henry Salt, Esq. F. R. 8. &e. 
The work will be illustrated aon, 
maps and nineteen engravings ea 
trom drawings taken on the spot by the 
author. 

The Rev. John Owen, M.A. rector 
of Pagiesham, Essex, and 8 
Secretary to the British | Foreign 
Bible Society, has circulated proposals 
for printing by eet ae in two oe- 
tave — the History of the Origin, 
Progress, t State of the Bri- 
tush and F Bible Society. He 
observes, that scarcely ten rs have 
elapsed since a few indi in Lon- 


British Publications. 
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Irish Historical Library, No. I. 
the first Number of Sir John Davies's 
Tracts; containing the Editor's Pre- 
face, and a Review of Irish ys 
from the invasion of Henry II. to t 
Accession of Henry V. with notes, ex- 
planatory and illustrative, \ 

A Speech delivered at the Historical 
Society, at the close of the Session, in 
July, 1813; by Ju. Taylor, Sch, T.C,D. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right 
Hon. W..C, kett, M.P. and pub- 
oe at the request of the Society. 
2s. 


IRISH WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


In the press, and speedily will be 
lished, in one thick quarto volume, 
mid; ‘or, Erin in the days of Bord: a 
Metrical Romance, in twelve Cantos; 
by John D’Alten, Esq. Barrister at 


don awd its vicinity conceived the de- of 


sign of forming a society, for the pur- 
pose of p of een distribu. 
tion of the Hol both at 
home and abroad. Te that design origi- 
vated the British and Foreign Bible 


every place of coudeaton through 


the pagent portion of Christendom ; and 

that it is impossible to contemplate the 

scale on which the operations her s0- 

i to 
? . 


authentic 
early history, and to learn 
itarrived at its present 
of reputation and utility. 


IRISH WORKS PUBLISHED. 

The Accordance of Reason and Re- 

ligion, illustrated im three Easays— Ist. 
avid Stricture of 

n of Man 


3d. On 


The 
Ireland is in a state of forwasdness. It 
will contain new and accurate 
tions of all the Direct and P 
Cross Roads throughout the K 


Science and Civilization. the 


My the Rev. Hor. Townsend, A.M. 
Keetor of Cari &c. 

‘The Board, a Poem, in two Cantos, 
with Notes, by Siguior Quarantotti. 
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FASHIONS FOR THY PRESENT SEASON. 
gp 
The small alteration that has taken place'ty Female Dress, prevents ys 
Srom gwing more than as figure this month. 
“) . “GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 


WALKING DRESS. we GENERAL 
wan a = Engraving, “2 | . oo the AND heap ss, 
High dress of jacongt muslin, "Number, considerable change 
witli a triple lace ruff, and a ; Po 
Sep eileen inn erent Oe 
e bottom of this dress is trimmed 
in a most clegant style; a broad ten 
pointed lace flaunce is sawed en to 
a piece of muslin of the same 
Tee 
in a by at 
; p tn this piece muslin is 
a second flounce of 
lace ) 


¥ 


placed a little to the side, and falls side’ which buttons ove 
over to the point of the bonnet be- amed.with, silk fringe, and. 
hind, the point of each sho 

Gloves and. slippers to. corres- light and elegant silk tassel. 
pond, waist, which is drawn in, w 


a) 


= 
» o 





We stu 


th/ 


WV 


/ 


kyoraved by Broens bor the Puble 


Sietbeg: (hit: tt, 


es 
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little fulness, 
nary ae an gh 
ta to c 

row of sc trimmed. with 
fringe, goes al] round the mantle ; 
they are about two inches distant 
from each other, and fromthe up- 
common lightness and of 
the fringe, have a v 

effect. A double row me falls 
over avery, small collar, anes 
the throat, bare ; it. is 

‘one side hy a brache, Ab ye tl 
also on one side so 28 to fly back 
and discover the frontof the 

ing dress. This mantle. is 

worn in pale pink shot with white, 
in lemon colour, and ye: blue; it 


is always lined with w 
Frilled sarsnet a though 
rather too a texture far the 
meridian of the yo are neverthe- 
ie pr eg they 


beautiful oa which 
the ends ars ornamented, is, quite 
in the antique 
onailentianan 

ent 

evening they w 
mouth, he: de 

Slouch bonnets, in satins. and 


be eler 
yey 4 


sarsnets, are extremely genteel for | 


the morning; the size varies ac- 
cording to the taste of the wearer, 
but large ones are most. predomi- 
nant. When worn in coloured. 
sarsnet, they are always-made to 
correspond with the mantle, &e+; 
but they are in hi estimation 
in white satin, than in any thing 
else. The slouch is an, improve- 
ment the cottage bonnet; it 
has all its simplicity, ycity* withiost its 


extreme eg say to eth 
ncess_ ao 
ttl hat, which is made only in 


Fashions for the Mouth. 


_they are al] ornamen 


For the frills, 


but. an: a, 
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a gail half a », white and eoloyred satin, is 
sich side with 3 my ey pte ec 
ow ; gk on 


aren bu Sener Aa hae fit wks 


Oe mg ll pg is A BB 
front aa et of violets 
or primroses : is very taste- 
g ful and arg 
White satin. caps, Jet in and 
trimmed with lage, are "Digens: 
worn, and in a variety Li aa 
oWw- 


mass Dera, —y the former 

oe place to th Wellegin, 
given place to the We 

mney. ond.to.n Nmapeh nt Ae 
ewblematical of 


onl Rowers 
ae to 


— sad jreonet oe are 
unive waists continue as 
short, as. ever ;, the, backs are, in 


To avery. tall 
‘figure this ary 
is not unbecom( 

ort fat. woman it leo 
Srighti, agit. males the figure 
even mA dsrmere. b 
n nature: i > Lace isin 
the highest estimation’ afterit, 
ing finished with frills; and lastly, 
frills, sometimes. five one above 
another. 
Bor dinner dresses, slight sars- 
nets continue in some cstimation, 
particularly white, Silk and rib- 
band trimmings are still universal 
for sarsnets; e roduces 
something | 8 aile! r Raey the 
pointed fringe, though not® ¢xactl} 
the, newest, ig still highest in es 
mation; it is certainly the mom 
elegant ‘and the most expensive. 


of trim 
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India muslin, trimmed with lace, is 
higher in estimation for dinner 
parties than any thing else. Eve- 
ry day seems to increase the pas- 
sion of our fair fashionables for 
expence, and a full trimmed din- 
ner dress now costs a little fortune: 
of this our readers will be con- 
vinced, when they recollect the 
price of lace, observe on & 
muslin dress “ flounce on flounce 
arises” of that costly material, 
sometimes to the number of five or 
six, ind of the quantity 
Jet in in the other parts of the 
dress. 

In full dress white crape and 
lace over coloured slips are univer- 
sal for the more juvenile belles, and 
white satin seems in high estima- 
tion with the matrons of rank. 

With white satin dresses, long 
lace sleeves have been generally 
adopted, and in many instances 
high lace tuckers, and even lace 
shirts ; but this delicate fashion is 
by no means universal ; on the con- 
trary, many ladies who are (as the 
French term it) d'un certain age, 
display their bosoms and shoalders 
in a manner that would be scanda- 
lous in girls of fifteen. 

The hair continues to be worn 
in the same style on the forehead ; 
but several belles have their hind 
hair brought round the head, and 


A Fancy Ball. 


[ June, 


curled in the manner of a crop» 
which at any distance it verymuch 
resembles. Some ladies who do 
not adopt this fashion, braid one 
half of the hind hair with ris, 
and bring it round the head, while 
the other half is twisted up behind 
a-la-Grecque. 

So infinite is the variety of orna- 
ments for the hair, that we are 
puzzled to say what predominates ; 
diamonds and pearls will, of course, 
always be appropriate to full dress, 
but artificial flowers, light silver 
ornaments, a ne pe and (but 
very partially, only amo 
chi tales elles) white ostrich 
feathers ; with these, ladies’ turbans 
and white lace veils are also inhigh 
estimation. . 

In jewellery, coloured stones are 
very general for full dress; neck- 
laces of es, emeralds, sap- 
phires, &c. linked together bysmafl 


‘chains of pearl, are in high estima- 


tion ; they are worn with bracelets 


to Papin ae and pearl ear-rin 

Kid oe hive vuijortled 
half-boots for the walking costume. 

Figured silk half boots, extreme- 
y short, and to correspond with 
the dress, are most general for the 
carriage eae begi 

Plain ivory fans begin to . 
sede the lilied crape ones. aa 


ae ee 





— 


A FANCY BALL. 


i 
( To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 
I 
“ Nature wants stuff to vie strange forms with Fancy.” 
SUAKSPEARE. 


DEAR SIR, 

As I do not think I could, by 
possibility, find a better vehicle 
than the es of your magazine, 
for a detail of my Larne, I shall 
proceed to describe them, and will 
“a round unvarnished tale deli- 


ver,” for the sake of al] men of bu- 
siness and others, whose families 
are impatient of the trammels 
middle life, and wish to aspire to 
the higher privileges of Bon ton. 
For the fast three weeks I per- 
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ceived an unusual degree of assi- 
duity in my family, which I have 
ever observed to be the forerunner 
of some extravagant request—Let 
that man beware who gets more 
cream in his tea than usual, obtains 
the liver wing of the turkey at din- 
ner, and is permitted to smoke af- 
terwards, and has his night cap and 
slippers delivered to him with more 
than accustomed punctuality—he 
may be assured that a storm is 
brewing, and that vanity is at work 
to levy contributions on his, purse. 
At length I was informed, with 
some ry aps of trepidation on the 
part of the applicants, that a party 
was to be given the ensuing week, 
a large one it was alleged, which was 
the cheapest mas proceeding, as 
those debts wo i 


ties; once expence was gone 
to, it was only a very little more 


ice and jelly, and afew 
chickens, 


more 
and and the thing 
done completely. It was in vain I 
nrged that our rooms were small— 
that was obviated by throwing the 


doors, whichshook the whole struc- 
ture to the foundation. I remop- 
strated against the impropriety, 
nay cruelty, of cramming so pam | 
respectable e into a 

space ; but this objection was also 
overruled by the expedient of tak- 
ing down the beds, and mounting 
the elderly into the sleep- 
ing rooms to 
the whole plan had been 

with a decision of contrivance 
eluded every opposition, 
even B 
have fo 
gisro 


upon. 
The morning of the the 
auspicious day, Steel astral, 


a hook to hang a syllo- 


A Fancy Bail. 


and hot 
us himself could i 
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and I was hurried out of my bed, 
to have it hurried into the stable, 
through a most refreshing shower 
of rain. 4) going down to my 
neat y me ere we usually break- 
‘ast, [ found it occupied by a grand 
pasndecaabemaiek dedeael 
of kettle-drums. I then went up 
napa eas ere 

place ters allow 
me enthuabediy. 28 mane but dis- 
covered that the floor was entirely 
covered with pies, puffs, and tart- 
lets. In this dilemma, with my 
razor in one hand, and my mug of 
hot water in the other, T blush to 
say, I was obliged to take 
in the only asylum left me in 
garden, and made myself fit 
to undertake my out-door business 
for the day. 

Our dinner, as you may sup- 
pose, was brief and comfortless, 
and the little- appetite I had 
completely taken away, when 
wife told me that she had i 
a whim of the girls, and 
house was to be opened to 
In short, that the entertainment, 
like a calf’s head hash, was to be 
comp of the most pi i 


springs out of the mysteri 
fancy bali. To. resist just 
was, I knew, less, and I 


cards. In fact, i 
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eed, eldest was attired as 
Statira, youngest assumed 
ho extn of atin ; as 
Soreelcers 
had been ising a ki jar- 
gon for a few days which 
would have even William 
Tell , had -he been alive, 
and willing to ascertain to what 
canton she ae oe ae = 
ided Ls he t ‘or 
tae t been willing to under- 
take the character of Justice W eed- 
cock, but there I was adamant, and 
though painfally importuned, de- 
termined to play fool only in 
the character of a husband and a 
father. 
At length the appointed hour 
arrived, and the rapper sounded 


the dreadful note of preparation— i 


the rooms were soon filled, and the 


motley groupe comnienced their i 


whimsical vagaries. 1 was bandied 


about in a most surprising manner 
—squeaked at by one, jostled by 
another, and tred on by a third— 


eye was nearly put out by the 
pa Beh a ‘Ar nhan 
wig actually set on fire by the 
candle in a watchman’s lanthorn ; a 
snilor tweaked me by the nose, and 


Punch gave me a kick on the seat i 


of honour ; but my sufferings 


were 
consummated by an aukward har- * 


Jequin, who, in attempting to jump 
over nry head, s%. ‘ck way, and 
brought me with himself farly to 
the ground. I resolved to avoid 
a second prostration, and sat quiet- 
ly down in a corner, determined to 
observe what was going forward, 
without venturing again into the 
riot. . 


There were afew characters well 


Bonapartes, and but one Blucher ; 
he was crowned with laurel—vic- 


tory preceded him, and esteem, 


admiration, and gratitude weré in 


his train; amidst a 


, ausidet a host of fai- him. 


stpported 

lures; the genins of La Belle As- 
semblGe was well dressed and act- 
ed—-she bad on the front of her 
head a cap of one fashion, and an 





- eel 
she produced a head-gauge to as- 
certain genius, and afte: applying 
it to all the sculls im the room, 
pronounced only on two oe ae os 
possessing any portion t 
Computciiay'y ‘ie’ of tlie owners 
was aman of abi- 
lities, but the other was an un- 
known and unassuming per- 


son, who talked with few and at 
nobody; did not make faces, nor 


wear 
ther mimic, sing 


les; could nei- 
songs, or dance a 
cotillon ; laboured under no fits of 


ple, reasonable, and polite, that he 

with the million ops very 
well meani sort of person- 
‘age; she etuiad tony 
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Sh the folly of 
mecha renter 4 thotbeg 


and the madness of forfeiti the 
attachment of the very few wehave 
by idle jealousies and petty dis- 
putes—as for the mob of acquain- 
tances, she compared them to the 
chorus in a Gieek tragedy, who 
talk about your pros- 


“perity or ill forttine, but never stir 


a step either to the orfe 
or to avert the other. I could not 
find out who'the lady was who so 
ably personated this character, for 
she went away just as supper was 
announced, I suppose to avoid be- 
ing squeezed almost ve mee as I 
Was in my passage to our, 
There indeed a scene drodencel 
itself of undescribable uproar, con- 
sternation, and disappointment— 
whether by accident or design, a 
pe of Laplanders had strolled 
into the apartment (my wife had 
unfortunately forgot ut the key 
in her pocket) and devoured in 
character three-fourths of the ice, 
while a host of Italian ts had 
made such havoc among the jellies, 
macaroni, and aspé that not 
a miorsel was lett for the company 
—« mad Tom knocked down our 
carmels, and a gatig of monkies 


‘ ran off with ouroranges—the Turks 


seized upon our wine, and the 
Quakers on our whiskey—the Do- 
minos retired in 


h body got a full meal, but the 


Fis 


Hu 


a 
5 


H 


hosts of Hamlet, Ariel, and Anna 
Ballen, whose head I held in m 
hand, while she eat a slice of a 
round of beef, and swallowed a bot- 
tle of porter. 

My daughters canvassed for mu- 
sic, but in vain ; nor was the adage 
ever more Rey ‘rere, though 
reversed, “No song no supper ;” 
dancing was p ed, but with 
equal il} success, for who can cut 
capets on an empty stomach. A 

G 





despair, and no- ° 


SA 


Antmatal Education. 
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d, many sneered, andall will, heneeforward, be content with 
pardinny ven AY = of inyiting thei¢ neighbours twa or 
one. another. At — to "my 
great joy, the party broke up about 

TeX oe 
to a leeture, 


1ODS AALCIp im, the 
coyntenances of my family, We 
have never x op the subject 
since, but I believe they are suffi- 
ciently and lestingly humbled, and 


three times during the winter, in 2 
pena and relinquish far ever 

idle aspirations after fashion, 
which end in nothing but comtempt 
and mortification, 


Haenax Homesrux. 


a ae cee 
ANTINATAL EDUCATION. 


. TT 
(To the Editor of the Monthly Musewm. ) 


Dear Str, 


I read with. pleasure your inge- 
nious correspondent'’s, Sylvester 
Square's improvement on Professor 
Inveigle’s system of Mnemanics— 
These two gentlemen have done an 
infinite deal for the risiag genera- 
tion, and, like the improvers of the 
mail coach roads, bay cat down the 
hills of grammar and filled.up the 
hollows of prosedy; in. fact so 
straight ist, «ways, that. memory, 
without any support from judg- 
ment, or impulse from imagination, 
has only to, follow its nose, and may 
be morally certain, of reaching the 
end of its journey in a. tenth part 
of the time usually allotted for 


performing it—so far such of the the 


community as chuse to. submit 
their children to the experiment are 
greatly benefitted; bread and edy- 
cation have both fallen in price; 
little boys. and. girls can be 

instructed for a.tithe of the former 
expenditure, and the only class 
likely to be ruined are. schoelmas- 
ters of the old regime, who, stick to 
Lilly and te common sense. Their 
situation is certainly truly, calami- 
tous—like Othello “ their Occupar 
tion's gone” —they bid adieu 
to the ear-piercin er, and the 
spirit-stiyring birch, and, sit, down 


TT 


forlorn on piles of unopened. dic- 
Fig and unthumbed As in 

resents 5 something must 
be done, Me Editon for these 
rusned men; a sgbscription must 
be to relieve their distress, 
and I shall conceive myself bound 
by every tie of justice to. agpist 
them, for J am _ establishing 
asystem which will mot merely cut 
up, their profits by the root, but 
destroy wah in cum dignitate of 

ouae, 

I shall now proceed to unfold my 
scheme, prefaging it. by.a few. ob- 
servations ex of the ne- 


consequences that 
must flow from. it, 
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Antinatal Education. 
nite extent, and the whole circle of 
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the arts and sciences reduced into th 


to the weakest understanding, 80 
that before our little ones can teak, 
they are acquainted with the super- 
ficial contents of the earth, and as 
soon as can see, are able to 
calculate the of ". 
Satellites. To this anti ion of 
the natural disclosure of the haman 
faculties, we must attribute the 


great superiority of the present 

p pws chat which went before 
it—in philosophy and » ia 
history and legislation, sulpe- 
rior are we to our forefathers ; for 
surely no one will re Bacon 
and Milton, Hame and Saville, 


with the accomplished and 
cclainaaalt cenmeleis of 4 
Peruse the modern poems, and what 


do we discover? tum the histori¢ 
page, with what is is filled? con. 


template our parliament, how is it 


eohstituted ? Comparé 
said, are odious, I shall not, there- 
fore, make any, tor indeed is it 
necessary, where tlie contrast is so 
manifest, 

If diverting our atterition from 
matters of comparatively inferior 
moment, we turn it towards sub- 
jects of high and vital import, the, 
superiority of the moderns to their 
predecessors is equally obvious— 
the ae) res of the Scriptures 
have left little for us te be t 
upon, and the summaries of Ethics 
still less ia the essential article of 
morale, Our churches are crowded 
with the devout, and our courts of 
law deserted by the fraudulent ; 
the offices of n and judge are 
become eq sinecures, and the 
only danger is, that our statutes 
will become rusty from. want of 


it is quali 


morality was wont to inipress upon 
em. 


abridging the usual period of child- 
hood, and consequently of reple- 
nishitig the population with #- 
eruits, long befure the old tisagés 
would have permitted them to 
mustered. Both sexes tart up 
the intermediate mates 6f boyhood 
and gitlhood are Ovér, for 
the excelletit that what 
should then be learned as ' 
priate to the season, hab been anti- 
ciyated during infancy, and wo ra. 
pid is the progress of oat yotith, 
that what Johnson says of Shaké- 
peare, may with much more retson 
be @pplied to thems. 


“ Panting time toils after them in vain,” 


It is a t shame therefore that 
the prolribitions enacted at less en- 
lightened periods, should still con- 
titue in foree. Hf a lad can be 
ified for holy orders at thirteen, 
why should he be delayed to threc 
ond twenty, ot whiy should. the 
House Commen’ be closed 
against Ciceros in bibs, and only 
opetied té such as are said to be 
arrived at the years of discretion. 


That much has been effected in 
the department of infantile educa- 
tion, I am not inclined to deny ; 
very many cait read before they 
cai rua, afd kiow accufately, 
white they are ‘wielding a ‘pap- 
spodn, what ‘was fo y hardly 
uliderstood when little miss and 
master were advanced to the dig- 
nity of a knife and fork ; but I am 
at the same time prepared to say, 
that much more remains to be done, 
and that compared with what can 
be accomplished, nothing has yct 
been attained in the great art of 


that attrition which antiqué im- forcing the faculties, and of iden- 
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tifying the periods of seed-time and 
haven. Rags of a plan 





which will give the child of a day 
old every one which the 
adult of five years old now enjoys, 
and make him full as effective to 
al] the purposes of human life, and 
this by means so easy, and (to those 
who have no aversion to ginger- 
bread )sopleasant,that I hardly think 
any mother, who has the interests 
of her offspring really at heart, 
will, for a moment, object to them. 

The intellectual powers of the 
fetus have never yet been esti- 
mated as they deserve, nor have 
those opportunities of retirement 
and seclusion which it egjoys, been 
properly appreciated, so propitious 







































































knowledge ; to these points I have, 
however, turned for years my most 











Curious Epitaphs. 


[June, 


a certain rag The tablets 
can be pr in an most 
and an ingenious confectioner will 
readily find the means to render 
them palatable ; eo classes 
they are alr engraved in gin- 
gerbread, and withing the reach, in 
this shape, of every condition—~ 
this I again declare is all that is 
necessary, the letters will insen- 
sibly form themselves into words, 
the words into sentences, and thus 
at the period of birth, a fund of in- 
formation will be acquired, which 
will make a poet at two years old, 
and a reviewer at seven. : 
My circumstances being easy, 
give ‘hia discovery at once 10 the 


to the acquisition and digestion of world, without expectation of that 


emolument which i. would have 
afforded to a poorer man, who 








serious attention, and am prepared would, of course, have only revealed 
to say, with the most perfect suc- jt for a yaluable consideration. Of 
cess. The alphabet, it is well the Rev, Dayid Blair anJ-all the 
known, is the foundation of all pro- epitomizers, I know I shall incur 
ficiency in human learning —The the rancour, but the consciousness 





alphabet, therefore, once impressed, 
the progress becomes as easy as it 
is certain, and that this can be ac- 
complished I have not the slightest 
doubt, if the letters are swallowed, 
fasting, every morning, by ladies in 


















































Matthew Parker lived sober and wise, 
1 carned hystady and continual practice, 
Loving, true, of life uncontroll'd, 

The eoart did foster him both young 
































and old. 

Orderly he dealt, the right he did de- 
fend, 

Ile lived te God, to God he mate his 
end. 














Ben. Johnson bestowed this as 


pat of an epitaph on his eldest 
gon, dying an infiut ; 














of having done a real service to the 
community, wil] proye my consola- 
tion. I have the honour of sub- 
scribing myself, your very humble 
servant, 

Gites GINGERBREAD, 


—————_—_—_—_—_—_ 
CURIOUS EPITAPHS, 
i 
Archbishop Parker had this en- Rest te wht peace; and (ask’d) -ay, here 
graven upon his tomb in Lambeth 9 ree cei 
. 3 : . nest piece of : 
chapel, composed by Dr. Haddon: “Fie died himself A.D. 1698, and 


was buried about the belfry in the 
abbey church at Westminster, hav- 
ing only upon a pavement over his 
grave this written ; 
O Rare Ben. Johnson. 

On Sir John Dew, Priest, this— 


O merciful Jesew 
Soon eney on the soul of Sir Jolin 
ew. 


The following, in a different 
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strain, is beautifully and patheti- 

cally concise 

Vix, peecavi, penitui, naturac cess, 
Which may be thus translated— 
I lived, transgressed, repented, died 
Ina church-yard in London, is 

the following epitaph : 

When the belis be merely roung, 

And mass devoutly sung, 

Aad the meat merely eaten, 

Then sal Robert Trappis his wifs and 

his chyldren be forgotten. 


The following contains a nice 
metaphysical puzzle: Fi 

1, Mary +awson, | sles ping, 

Soul I, Mary Pawson, ‘sit shee oat 

Both. We hope to meet again with g'ory 

clothed, 

Then Mary Pawson for ever blessed, 

The sentiment of the following 

might be justly applied to many 

others : 


Here lyeth wrapt in =< f 

The body of William Wray, 

I have no more to «ay. 
A curious and quaint puzzle for 

young latin scholars : 

Qu. A. dD. T. D. P. 

nguis, irus, risti, ulcedine, avit. 

Sa M. Ch M. tL 
Another very short: 

All the vuns in Holywell 

Wray for the soul of Sir Thomas Lovell. 
A right merry conceit of some 
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p> greece! we ag ra his 
comp : 


Hie jacet Thomas Shorthose, 

Sine Tomb, sive sheet, sine riches, 
Qui vixitsine gown, 

Sine cloak. sine shirt, sine breeches, 

The following deserve praise, if 
for nothing else, at least for con- 
forming strictly to the critic’s rule 
—* esto brevis.” 

On Dr. Caius, a learned physi- 
cian of Cambridge, and founder 
of Gunwell and Caius Colleges: 

Fui Cains, 

On the celebrated critic, Julius 

Scaliger : 
Scaligeri quod reliquum, 
On Cardinal Pole, made by him- 


Mr. Burbridge, the trage- 


Exit Burbridge, 

On Mr. Weymark, a constant 
walker in St. Paul's: 
Defessus sum ambulando. 

The two following well deserve 
a place in this collection : 
here lies William Emerson, 
Who lived and died an honest man, 

On John Death: 
Here lies Juha Death, the very same 
That went away with a cousin of his 

name. 


self ; 

Depositum Poli Cardinalis, 
On 

dian 
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Old Newspapers.—Even an old 
newspaper, in amenina of listness- 
ness, has its charms, It puts one 
into something like the condition 
of a prescient being, perusing the 
journals of the day; we see -pas- 
sions agitating, which are now ex- 
tinct; reports which we 
know to be false; alarms sounded 
which we were sure had no founda- 
tion; and ex ion all alive— 
upon projects which have ended in 
nothing. 

Defect of Musical Composition. 
—It is a lamentable drawback on 


musical composition, that the au- 
thor cannot exhibit his conceptions 
directly to the public; but must 
trust, for this purpose, to the 
agency of others. The painter, 
the architect, the poet, address 
themselves at once, and without 
any intervention, to the senses and 
feelings of mankind :—an inestima- 
ble advantage. 

The following extract from Les 
Memoires Historiques, Literaires, 
et Anccdotiques de Grimm et Di- 
derot, seems to be the basis of the 
Edinburgh Review ¢, 
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“ We dwell but little on those 
pamphlets which daily come forth 
and perish, the offspring of a crowd 
cf petty ecribblers, devoid of genius, 
talent, or taste, and one of the in- 
conveniences necessarily attached 
to literature. Our thoughts are 
solcly turned on publications wor- 
thy of fixing public attention ; less 
tor the purpose of making extracts, 
than in order to dwell on useful 
and interesting details, and to de- 
velope our sentiments and opinions 
on various subjects. It is with this 
view alone that an indiffereat pub- 
lication may semetimes occupy our 
pens. Just and severe criticism is 
not always unexposed to error, but 
it is never offensive. In stating the 
effects produced on the public, we 
endeavour to advance arguments to 
justify our own opinions.” 

When Voltaire was asked which 
was preferable, the sentimental or 
the humorous kind of comedy --* All 


kinds are good,” replied he, “ ex- 
cept the tiresome.” 

Vho would imagine that the 
Gamester is a comedy—Yet it is 


ranked in that elass by the writers 
of the Correspondence Philosophique 
et Critique. Speaking of senti- 
mental comedy they say: “ We can 
conceive a species of comedy still 
more tragic, to use the expression, 
than the sentimental ; for aoe 
what should prevent the Gambler 
or the Debauchee to kill himself, 
at the end of the piece, in one of 
those paroxysms of despair whieh 
are the usual consequences of his 
excesses. Such a comedy, well 
conducted, would be more natural 
than most of our tragedies, and, F 
am of opinion, its effects would be 
astonishing.” 

When Wirabean was in Eng- 
land, he asked a friend, with whom 


(June, 
he was dining, if it were true that 
twenty young men py ne ex- 
ecuted that morning at Newgate? 
Upon being ariswered, that if it 
were so stated in the daily papers, 
there was no reason to the 
assertion: he replied, with 
warmth and surprise, “‘ The Eng- 
“‘ lish are the most merciless peop 
ps heard or read of in my 
*¢ life.” 

A Scotch laird having once sent 
for a clerk to make his will, after 
the usual preface, thus: 
“ Imprimis, I bequeath my soul to 
Ged.”--On which, the clerk looking 
him very seriously in the face, re- 

ied “ But what if he wonna’ take 
t mon,” 

Mr. Sheridan when he did, or 
attempted to do, Romeo, an under- 
taking which he should have never 
disgraced himself by, some thirty 
or forty years in Dublin, by 
an amazing § of injudicious 
monopoly, annexed the whimsical 
description of Queen Mab to his 
own sighing love-sick ; and 
what carries rise still higher is, 
that he should do so. when it was 
extremely difficult to which 
shewed most absurdity, his taking 
the speech, or his pedantic manner 
of speaking it. 

Some gentlemen, a few days ago 
at a dinner given in a provincial 
town in Seetland, in honour of the 
peace, wishing to imitate the cus- 
tom of having, after every toast, an 
appropriate tune from the band, 
got 2 couple of fiddlers, the only 
musicians m the town. ‘* God Save 
the King, Rule Britannia, &c. were 

on the chairman giv- 
ing “ The of all the 
Russias,” the fiddlers struck up 
immediately, “ Green grow the 
nusHes 0.” Z 
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AN EXACT COPY.OF AN IMPERIAL PASSPORT, 
SIGNED BY BONAPARTE WHEN EMPEROR, 
ey ty the Dukes of Rovigo and Bassano, with Fac- 
Similés of “icie Mand-riting, annexed, copted verbatem the 
original now.in the possessionof Mr. Sheffield Grace, of the Universi 
of Osferd. 
*,* The Roman character marks the printed of the original 
passport tha Tealicciiies I Gilenen. ‘The port Leneuty tii-deteed 
ine exhibits what — without any variation whatsoever, either 
as te the form or sizevot the letters, from the original into the annexed 
plate. 
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| No.25. } PASSEPORT IMPERIAL. 








| . IMPERIAL 
' ARMS, | 
if a See Plate annexed. 
hy. , | 
Naroteon, Empecreur des Francais, Roi d'Ttalie, 
' Protecteur de la Confederation du Rhin, Medi- 
' ateur dela Confederation Suisse. 








|, srcwarestent, | Nous avons autorisé et autorisons Le St: Grace 
Agé de 70 ans. | John) son Epouse, ses deux filles et une domestique 


; 
taille a’ tre. . ‘ j 
as Céacne ¢ Elizabeth Macibroy, profession d——— 
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ODE ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Reitir’d beneath this gloomy shade, 
With contemplation, heavenly maid, 
Attentive still to fancy’s call, 
Ob! let me seek her fairy hail ; 
Or rove with Avon's bard sublime, 
Beyond the boands of place and time, 
1 view thee! drest in lanreiled pride, 
I hear thee touch the sounding lyre, 
While harmony’s resistless tide, 
Rolls onward in a stream of fire. 


Upon the limits of a world unknown, 
See! the mighty master stand ; 
Slowly he waves the magic wand, 

And myriads crowd around his airy 

th 


rone. 
With martial front and beaming eye, 
A sable warrior passes by ; 
Defiance low’rs upon bis brow, 
His eye-balls roll in dark despair ; 
Bat mark! a passion of a gentler glow, 
Unbounded love is there. 
Awfal he stood, with pride glate, 
The pillar of a falling state ; 
Glory arose at his command, 
And yielding realms obey’ his hand. 
Those honours vow, alas! are vain, 
A wild delirium whirls the braix, 
While tottering o’er his murder'd cén- 
sort’s tomb, 
He sees the will of Fate—and meets his 
dreadful doom, 


Darkness hovers o’er the heath, 
Where ip symbolic weeds array'd, 
The gloomy sisters ply their dreadful 
trade, 


And weave the horrid web of death. 
Hark! the morderer’s fearful tread, 
Alarms the mansions of the dead, 
The cries ot terror and affright, 
Rend the silent veil of night. 
The deed is done —the point is won, 
Oh King! thy life and throne are gone, 
Yet vengeance, o’er the tyrant’s bead, 
Lifts the exterminating blade. 
Ah! northern lord, thy country’s woes, 
Te warm thy gencrous feelings came, 
And nex? thy children’s blood arose, 
And rous'd at once the lingering flame. 
To thee—to thee—the righteous task is 
given, 
To end a nation’s wrongs—and do the 
will of heaven. 
Sirike again the vocal string, 
And tell the wrongs a loving parent 


bore, 
Qb! say what pain, what anguish tore 
The bosom of an injur'd hing. 


With mournful eye, aid hoary hair, 

He shrinks beneath the wi airy 

Wildly he wanders o’er the " 

And calls each child— ~ pind in vain. 
Aad see apen the roc 

An awful ousiene lifts head, 
Rous'd by his voice, urg’d by his 

power,” : 
What airy forms along the vallies spread. 
The varying hours in pleasure they ein- 


And all is peace divine, and imnecence 
and joy. 


Next, in mournful array, 
With drooping heart, and clonded brow, 
Brooding in secret o'er cack private 


woe, f 
The Prince of Elsinear pursues his 


way. 
Oh! mark that stern and ashy form, 
Engendered in the midnight storm ; 
Ab! dost thon see that spectre pale, 

That rising from the shades beneath, 
In sorrow pours a plaintive tale, 

And urges the usnrper’s death, 
Succeeding slowly in the rear, 
Britannia’s daring race 2ppear ; 

In solemn majesty they along : 

And, nearer yet, a sportive throng, 

Wide over flelds in circling mazes 
play ; 

Closer and closer they advance, 

direc 


A nymph of merry mein ts the 


dance, . “2 
And in each eddyiug tara guides their 


way. ; 
But trace the features of you varied 


train, — : 
Nay, drop the faltering harp, the daring 
task 13 vain. 


Oh! sacred delegate of heaven, 

To thee the nameless power is given, 
Delight or terror to impart, 

To sway at will the human heart, 

To bid each changing passion roll, 
To soothe or agitate the soul, 

To teach the breast with joy to glow; 


* Or meit in sympathetic woe. 


Some secret tie, some secret spell, — , 

Still hovers o'er thy vocal shell; 

With thee we mouro the mighty dead; 

With thee, in pleasing bondage led, 

Pau tig, we fee! each leading charm, 

Gay hope, suspence, and fond alarm — 
But, all, alas! are fled. -y 
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BACCHUS, OR THE PIRATES. 
FROM HOMER, HYMN V. 
Translated by Hunt, Esq. 

Of Bacchus let me tell a sparkling story. 
"Twas by the sea-side, on a promontory, 
As like a blooming youth he sat one day, 
His dark locks ripening in the ray, 

And wrapt ih a cloak of 


bright 
Which half gave out his shoulders, broad 
Tut making 0p, & ship apipeased 
at ing up, a ship at sea, 
— the wine-biack billows mer- 


rily,— 
A Tuscan trim, and pirates were the 


A fatal 1 impale drove thom ast wed 
For, — hard, and nodding 
Comet him, at least, some prince’s 
rothe 
They issued forth, the breezy bay, 
Seiz'd him with jovial and bore 
away.— 


ee ere ae 


round him, 
They. ‘mark'd his lovely strength, and 
would have bound him, 
va instead of this, the pondrous 


s 
Snapp'd of themselves, from off his legs 
and han 


He, all the Mae to Na 
But keeping, as before, his calm Binet? 
eyes. 
At this, the master, struck beyond 
the rest, 
Drew them aside, and earnestly ad- 
’  dress’d -— 
* Ob, wretehed as ye are, have ye no 


« And see this being ye would hold with 
chains? 


‘ Trust me, the ship will not sustain him 


long ; 
* For wither Jove he is, terri 
‘ Or Neptane, or the silver sha 
* But nothing, sare, 
thing. 
* Land tecty and set: bien free, lest by 
and by 
* He call the winds about him, and we 


die.’ 
7 me and thus, in bitterness of 
The Captalt answerd— Wretched that 
thon art! ; 
‘ Truly we've much to fear—a favoring 


. Avd al things firm behiad the mnning 


strong, 
King, 
mortal 


Vor. Il. 


Bacchus, or the Pirates. 
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* Stick to hyd, post, arid leave these 

*I trust, fe “friends, before we saff 

“To at Egypt, Cyprus, or the 
no 

“And having learn’d, mean time, out 
prisoner’s worth 

* What friends he has, and wealth to 
‘ane God-send 

* To turn this to a right ac- 
cosat.’ 

He bats; and hauling up the sail aud 
Drew the tight vessel ‘stiff before the 
The sailors, under arms, observe their 
wae niet lo! " strange doings interrupt their 
For fret a fountain of sweet smelling 
Came sing the deck with spright- 

Aud ‘odors, not of earthy their sents 
Then pallid wonder spread from look 


And ‘aon abtenines overran the sail, 

It's green arms tossing to the pranksome 
gale; 

And then anivy, with agen: 1 Soy 

Ran vp the mast in rings, and ’d the 

Which here and there the dipping vine 

° let down: cuaiina. 

in ev oar there was a gartanid cro 

But notthe crew cail’d out, ‘ To shore t 
To shore!’ 

When eet backward with an angry 


The drendfal stranger to lien turn’d, 
His. siarins eyes beneath the hatches 


Then, rein forward, he became a 
With pea change bewildering their 
And rey" ia a ion er 
From role ht ad rg 
~~ . a the stern, and scrambling 

The ‘rembling wretches round the mas- 

ter throng, 
Whe Sas ee for he bad done no 


Ob! eo t that minute, to be safe on land [ 
But now, in his own shape, the God's at 


And spurning first the captain from the 


he rest leap'd after im the surging tide. 
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For one and all, as they had done the 


same, : 
The same deserv'd; and dolphins they 
ame. 
The God then turning to the master, 
I a k 1 d stout 
a ‘making smiles, and » y. 
‘an: . 


s 

* Be of good courage, blest companion 
wine ; 

‘ Bacehus I am, the roaring God of 


wine : 
“And well shall this day be for thee 
and thine.’ 

And so, all reverence and joy to thee, 
Son of the s ey emery: tags 
Mast never bard forget in bis song, 
Who mak'st it flow so sweetly and so 

strong. 
= 


PART OF A CHORUS 
IN SENECA’S TRAGEDY OF THYESTES, 
Translated by Leigh Hunt, Esq. 


Tis not wealth that makes a king, 
Nor the parple’s colouring, 

Nor a brow that’s bound with gold, 
Nor gates on mighty hinges roll'd, 


The king is he, who, void of fear, 

ks abroad with bosom clear ; 
Who can tread ambition down, 
Nor be sway'd by smile or frown; 
Nor for all the treasure cares 
That mine conceals, or harvest wears, 
Or that golden is deliver, 
Bosom’d in a glossy river. 


What shall move his placid sight? 

Not the headlong thander-light, 

Nog the storm that rushes out 

To snatch the shivering waves abont ; 
Nor all the vy nerby slaughtet’s trade, 
With forward ¢ or tiery biade. 
Safe, with wisdom for his crown, 

He looks on ail things calmly down ; 
He welcomes fate, when fate is near, 
Nor taints his dying breath with fear. 


Grant that all the kings assemble 

At whose tread the Scythians tremble ; 
Grant that in the train be they 

Whom the Red Sea shores obey, 
Where the gems and crystal caves 
Sparkle “ep through purple waves ; 
Hiring with these the Caspian stout, 
Who scorus to shut the invader out, 
And the daring race that tread 

"The rocking of the Danube’s bed ; 
With those again, where’er they be, 
Who, lapp’d ia siiken luxury, 
Feed, to the full, their lordly wilh 
‘Lbe poble mind is mowarch still, 


Lines addressed to Mr. Kean. 


fJune, 


No need has he of vulgar force, 
Armour, arms, or chested horse ; 

Nor all the idle darts that ~ 

From Parthian in his feigned flight ; 
Nor whirling rocks from engines thrown, 
That come to shake old cities down. 


No.—To fear not earthly thing, 
This it is that makes the king; 
And all of us, whoe’er we be, 
May carve us ont this royalty. 
oe 
LINES 
ADDRESSED TO MR. KEAN, 
On his Performance of some of the Charam 
ters of Shakspeare, 
Long time, unwept within his gorgeous 
ane 
Immortal Shakspeare had tten lain ; 
While genius, guardian of his altar’s fire, 
Saw in dismay the sacred flame expire— 
Saw coarse buffoon’'ry rush upon the 


stage, 
To taint the drama and corrupt the age. 


Saw sense retire, bright wit her reign 
give o'er, 

That steeds might prance, that elephants 
might roar, 

Cold Art then strove to mimic Nature’s 


part 
And loudly rav'd— but never reach’d the 


How few ‘to whom th’ ethereal light is 


given 

To touch the chords of passion strung 

y Heav'n; 

To wake each slamb’ring feeling of the 
breast— 

Bid it to madness swell, or sink to rest !— 

Tis = ob genius! with thy wond’rous 
skill 

To mould man’s heart snbmissive to thy 
will, 

Light of the soul! we yet behold thy rays 

On Drury’s boards concent’ring in one 


blaze, 
Nature and Shakspeare band in hand 


are seen 
To live again—wak'd by the voice of 
Kean. 


LIFE, 
AN EPIGRAM, 
To childhood youth, manhood to youth 
seems old, 
Less so to manhood age’s icy cold :— 
Youth grews through manhood inte tot- 


tring age ; 
Which grows—till Death destroys the 
alter'd page, 
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Che Drama. 
Te 
DRAMATIC STRICTURES. . 


Ovr limits obliged us to break 
of this department of -our last 


Number at a very interesting point, pe: 


the benefit of a » who was 
invited to ‘orm a limited 
number of nights, for which that 
benefit was to constitute a princi- 
pal of his remuneration. It 
will be credited, —<— by 
those unacquainted with the Dub- 
jin , that Mr. Payne, who ap- 
peared to so much advantage in 
every part for which he felt him- 
self qualified, was under the neces- 
sity of choosing for his benefit a 
character which he disliked, and 
which did not suit his style of act- 
ing, because no other tragedy in 
which he could take a part could 
be got up in the company, except 
the five or six in whi a he had al- 
ready appeared. Mahomet was 
first proposed by him, and, strange 
to tell, it was Tefused. He then 
applied for Douglas, where he 
could have displayed his talents to 
the best advan ; when, stranger 
still, no Lady Tandolph could be 
had. The consequence was, as has 
been just mentioned, his appear- 
ance in a part which held out no 
inducement to the audience beyond 
the general wish of e i 

youthful and foreign talent. One 
reason for this difteul ty of select- 
ing a piece is the short space now 
allowed for the 
their benefits. A week only is al- 
lowed for this p , in which 
time a play must be chosen (no 
easy matter in the present state of 
the Dublin Comper and all the 
previous compli arrangements 
of issuing tickets, soliciting friends, 
publishing ia the papers, circulat- 
ing handbills, and a number of mi- 


nor considerations, in addition to 
the study of a part in which the 
rformer is anxious to to 
the best advantage, must be made, 
‘The performance, it need scarce- 
ly be said, was nearly a burlesque 
on the tragedy itself. Mr. Payne 
indeed we net himself to the Anny 
most, an some 
particularly in his poh agar 
Clitus and the dyin scene, Fullam 
was very good in the cynical Cly- 
tus, and Miss O'Neil acted and 
looked Statira. But with the ex- 
ception of Alexander himself, not 
one of the characters were dressed 
in Grecian costume, The females 


were particularly defective. Sta- 
ra 


ti in white satin, made 
up according to the last Number 
singled tanita | ao Baigaain 
muslin ; 

in suit of black velvet and crape. 
We were not aware, from our 
knowledge of ancient authors, that 
crape was the court mourning in 
Persia. 


is technically called a star, the va- 
cancy caused by Mr. Paytie’s de- 

rture has been supplied by two 
Seapets of the name of Snort 
They are last from Scotland. The 


performers tochoose i 


of the evenings have been devoted 
to benefits ; and here, we are 

to observe, that the public 
promresinge y eatineme 

viction of quarter 

blame is to be attached. 

the stock plays are little noti 
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the benefits have been, rally 
speaking, productive. is is not 
only an act of kindness, but of jus- 
tice. If the salaries offered are not 
such as to induce first rate actors 
to accept them, their places must 
be filled with those of an inferior 
rank; and if the numbers are not 
sufficient to furnish a variety for 
every line of character, many must 
inevitably be thrust into parts for 
which they are wholly unqualified ; 
thus rendering their mediocrity 
still more striking. To the mana- 
gers, therefore, and to them alone, 
is to be imputed the deplorable de- 
ficiency of talent which prevails at 
present. To them also is to be im- 
puted the perverse direction of that 
talent which prevents it from being 
exhibited in its proper light. 

The state of the scenery also re- 
quires much melioration. Originally 
good, time and usage has over- 
spread it with strong marks of their 
power. Why the artist’s hand has 
not heen employed to repair their 
ravages is yet unknown ; certainly 
the substitution of murky lamps 
throughout the theatre, even in 
those parts which, in the time of 
Mr. Jones's predecessor, used to 
beam with the brilliancy of wax 
lights, gives double reason for his 
exertions. The volumes of smoke 
continually steaming forth from 
every quarter, have involved the 
scenery in such a shade, as to ren- 
der the tints at some distance al- 
most undistinguishable. 


DRAMATIC REGISTER. 
May 2t. The Cabinet— Love laughs 
at Locksmiths. ' 

This play introduced the two 

Mr. Shorts, whose vacal 

particularly those of the elder, are 

such as must ensure him a.most fa- 

vorable reception here, 


ts, der, for throwing 


Register. [J une 


25. Templar's Tricks—My Grand 
re mother 


26. The theatre was not opened 
this evening, in tone! ball, of the 
Mayoress’s 
~_— a7. The pone op een 
This night a young made 
her first appearance in Albina. She 
was favourably received, as ever is 
the case, when a youthful female 
makes her first appeal to a Dublin 
audience. The play has since been 
; and as this young lady's 
place has been supplied by another 
rformer, it is now unnecessary 
to dwell farther on her merits. 
28, Cabinet —Love laughs at Lock- 
smiths. 
$1. She Stoops ta Conguer—Tale 
of Mystery. 
Ache — 


June 1. Cure for the 
Midas. 

For the benefit of Mr, Williams. 
2. Lionel and Clarissa —Barnaby 
Britile. 

For the benefit af Mr. Fullam. 
3. Fontainhleaun The Rowp. 
4. The Will -Of Age ae 
Beg the King’s Birth-nigh, the 
boxes, conformably to long estub- 
lished custom, were free for the 


LADIES. 
of Me. Sohmann. 


6. Wild Oats 

For the benefit 

7. erraints! a Wife—Dead 
ive. 

For the benefit of the Messrs, 
Farren. It would be injustice to 
let this opportunity pass, without 
expressing the pleasure we have 
often enjoyed in beholding these 
ten, i their several line, 
when allowed to in it, 
ore — above adioediey. We 

ve only to except against the el- 
in at times some- 
what too much ef farce in his re- 
presentation of a few of the eccen- 
tric characters he fills,: +. - 
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8. Isabella - Inkle and Yarico. 

For the benefit of Miss O'Neil. 
The public sentiment towards this 
young favourite of both the Scenic 
Deities was expressed by the full- 
est house ever known. It is said 
that the ipts amounted nearly 
to 5501. It is rumoured, and we 
fear truly, that we shall soon be 
deprived of the y of ex- 
pressing our satisfaction at the ex- 
panding merits of this young ac- 
tress. London, the great monopo- 
list of excellence, is soon, it is said, 
io deprive us of the favoured plant 
that has grown up to such an early 
maturity. Few young ‘ormers 
have appeared with such a combi- 
nation of qualifications suited for 
the stage. Graceful in person, 
lovely in countenance, animated in 
comedy, affecting in tragedy, she 
commands every inlet to the heart, 
and affords a sanguine ex 
of rising to the summit 


fession she even new adorns. : 


9. Education— Spoiled Child. 
For the benefit of Miss Rock.— 
This infant performer has. been, 
and still is a favourite, and de- 
servedly so; even at her early 
she displays scintillations of geni 
corrected by judgment, that induce 
the fairest ex i Why 
then was her t neglected? 
This question may excite some, re- 
fiections in Mr. Rock, that ma 
lead to conclusions y 
cial to himself and to the public. 
10. The Will.—Lock and Key. 
The part of Albina was this night 
played by Mrs. Fulten. 
1t. Love in a Village—Ella Ro- 


senberg, 
13. Allin the Wrong-——Bon Ton. 
For the benefit of Miss Walstein. 
14. Soldier's er—Paul and 


Vi 
For the benef of Mx. M'Nally, 
the boxkeeper—Ms. M‘Keon, a 
gentleman whose musical talents 
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have already been noticed by us, 


was 

i approbation. 

15. John Bull—Three Weeks af- 
Fo sideman Y 

rt t r. Yo x 

16. M Wilkes of ‘Winder 
A Magneti. 

Mr. and Mrs. 


For the benefit 
C. Connor. : 


17. -m Rod at Viesiehe Ache— 

Foe the hosed of the Nichole 
Mr. Nichols certainly overrates his 
talents, when he himself a 
first-rate singer, as must be the 


case in order te do ice to the 
 aatecrey wet at peg 

18. Isabella—Midas. 
20. Honey Moon—Oscar and Mal- 


vind, 
For the benefit of Miss Norton. 
21. Exile—Tekeli. 
For the benefit of Mr. Sloman. 
22. School for Wives—Obi. 
For the benefit of Mr. M‘Cul- 
logh, the prompter 


i ° 
M: , & lady highly qualified 
for elderly female characters. She 


age ‘belongs at present to the Belfast 


company, and has always been a 
Socal with the ae a 
23. Rivals—Inkle and Yarico. 
For the benefit of Messrs. Shaw 
and Neville—-Mr. Neville, you 


-cannot play Sir Lucius; and if you 


could, you cannot look him. 


in fhe grave. cengieney of 

lic amusement, arising oy 4 

lamentable mediocrity of the stage, 

and the total want of any other 
ane hav oe won wd 

its , we e to 

the feast of intellect about to be 

provided for us by Kean, The ma- 

nagera, we trust, will m such 

a su of talent as not to leave 


his abhtiion wholly unsupported. 
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RETROSPECT OF THE AFFAIRS OF EUROPE, 


a — 


Monthly Museum Office, 29th June, 1814. 


The long expected treaty of peace, 
whieh it ley oe will pes a final — 
nation to the convulsions of Europe, has, 
at length, been formally announced. It 
was ultimately signed at Paris on the 
Soth of May, and ‘its terms are sach as 
strongly indicese i a desire in all parties 
to rest the future quiet af Europe on 
such a basis of equity, as may secure 
the werld — = ition of the tedly 
rors from which it so unex 
emerged. The wish of the altel gueme 

rs to be to restore the continent, 
beth with respect te the external rela- 
tions of the several great powers and 
their internal governments, as nearly as 
ible, to the state in which they were 
Pefore the Freneb revolution, doubtless 
iu the hope that this extraordinary event 
may be considered as one of those ano- 
malies im the history of society, to be 
regarded as an exception, not as a pre- 
cedent.— The particulars will be seen b 
referring to the document annexed. 
On perusing it, it will be observed that 
it contains ne stipulation for any com- 
mercial treaty with France, nor is it as 
yet ascertained whether any arrange- 
ments for that desirable purpose are 
likely to be settled, 

Some dissatisfaction has becn exprese- 
ed at the omission of any stipulations 
having been introdaced in order to en- 
fovee the abolition ef the slave trade, 
The plea made by the Engtish negociator 
was his uswitlimgness to mterfere with 
what he considered a part of the internal 
reguiations of France. It would have 
been more congenial to the spirit of li- 
besty in which the world was tanght to 
believe that the treaty had been drawn 
ap, and, in ee more worthy of 
the sparit of Englishmen, to have assericd 
the cause of the Africans as the cause of 
mankind, and that of humanity. 

‘The new constitution of France was 

btished by the king with great so. 

mmity en the fourth of June, and only 
tends te prove, that kings as well as re- 
publes can tabricate such instruments 
en the spur of the moment, to delude a 
pation into an appearance of liberty, 
which is in fact but a bond for the ex- 
elusive benefit of the framers. The 
Kung of France, on declining to ratify 


-the ear, but breaks it to the 


the document which placed him on the 
throne, promised to give the people a 
constitution more fitted to their wants 
and . He has indeed con- 
trived “ to keep the word of p ie "4 
long list of civil ri and privileges 
petel to the on, are A than 
counterbalanced by a single paragraph 
—*“ The king preposes the law” —Thi 
one article paralyzes all the rest, and 
places the king, with respect to the 
people, in all the plenitude of tism, 
which the most arbitrary of the h 
rulers, whder any form of government, 
regal, democratical, or imperial, ever 
possessed, enlarged and strengthened by 
the abolition of the feudal privileges, b 
which the mobility formerly restvained 
that er. 

On turving our eyes te Spain, we are 
presented with a prospect still more 
astonishing ; we behold a king, who had 
basely skulked beneath the oppressor of 
his country, and had surrendered himself 
a willing captive—when liberated and 
restored by efforts of the 
whom he deserted, pyr! and 
sold, making the first use of his newly 
acquired authority to destroy the very 
men whose unex and persevering 
exertions not only first afforded hepe te 
Europe of making a sacc 8 
against the power of the 
peror, bet pat in to the hand 
the sword which he now draws 
extermination. Ferdinand the 7th, in 
whose cause so mach blood 
spilt, on being recalled by the 
after publishing a declarat 
as apt v how far the glitter of yi 
alty could suppress the feelings of 
berty, or even common humanity, en- 
tered into bis capital as if into a con- 

ered city, attended by a band of 
} who had been most ready to 
crouch beneath the feet of the usurper 
by whom he had been impri and 
his kingdom enslaved, the 
Cortes, umprisoned the must active of 
its members, and restored the Inquisi- 
tion, What must be the feeli of 
a as whose children fell in 

pain'— 

While these extraordinary revolutions 
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are takiug e abroad, we behold at 
home a tng ae unten of joy and irri- 
tation. ied priaces, whose 
exertions Europe bas been restored to 
its ancient ye of Y + 
repaired to Londen, to obtain some 
sight into the ae ofa ~ re ong 
has maintained so prominent a par 

the late convulsions of the world. They 
were received with all the cordiality 
capable of being testified by a nation 
who impated to their exertions its resto- 
ration from imp to renovated 
greatness. Bri ministry came 
wm, how justly this is not the place to in- 
quire, for at a full share of popa- 
larity. Al was gratitude in the 

and triamph in the rulers, with but one 
exception. The advisers of the Prince 


ef Wales have chosen this time toadd WN 


one more to the many insults that have 


been heaped on an nnoffending stranger ; 
have prevailed upon him to forbid his 
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Cas has endeavoured to parry 
the attack, it isto be that 


warmly discuased in 

ly noticed my 

public prints dwell upon a subject 

which we would have hoped the na- 

tional feelings would have been most 
ly sensitive, — 


pee hale 

orty wo 

will soon be ee 

Justice; ’till then 
0 farther 


wife’s p eng, by the queen’s drawing- mately 


festiv conse quent 
on theI ial and Royal visitors’ resi- 
dence in London. The result has, how- 
ever, been directly contrary to their ex- 
pectations, and has given the strangers 
an opportunity of viewing the British 
er in Seve fa most pp ge 
light, in behol steady spirit 

freedom exerted with equal vigour io 
defence of the wrongs of an unprotected 
woman, as on those of an oppressed 
continent. Among the lower cl sses 
the popular indignation vented itself in 
the age of abuse and execration 
against the ostensible canse of the 
Princess's il] treatment: wherever the 
Prince Regent he was fol- 
lowed with hootings and hisses.. The 
same feelmg was testified the 
higher ranks, by increased marks of res- 
pect to the object of tion: when 
the Princess at the Opera she 
was hailed with am ex and 
universal greeting. ‘The House of Com- 
mons at length teok cognizance of the 
affair, and although the pliant Lord 


rooin, 


cord, falsely calied 
been so long the bane of 
which has latterly been 
mented by a party now highest iu fa- 
vour. 

Of Norway nothing decisive is yet 
known. 


In America, the native army is on the 
retreat, the British advancing. Hall, 
the American general, bas been sen- 
tenced to death by a Court Martial ; 
but if that Guovenenent wishes for ulti- 
mate success in its mil operations, 
thet ssaane taal he sesented to. av 
army, according to every account, is 
the lowest state of csbsediantion and 
discipline, and therefore but little cal- 
Fe a to offer effectual resistance to 

ri 


(The French Constitution, 
Articles of the Treaty of Peace 
are unavoidably 


between 
England and France, 

postponed till next month— are 
documents of reference, which do not 
lose their interest by delay.] 


MONTHLY OCCURRENCES. 
—— 


FOREIGN. 


Government have determined on send- and 


ing out a t of the now in 
France toAm ‘a, under Bs command 
of General, now Lord Hill, as follows: 
“ Lieutenant-Gen, Lerd Hill, Com- 
mander in Chief. 
“ Major-Gens. Sir H, Clinten and 
Kemp, to bave divisions. 


“R i Bradford, Power, 

usetemtigenar 
os —eeee ee Sapna 
-“ 3d, 4th, Sth, 9th, eth, 26th, 
S7th, 39th, 40th, 44th, 57th, 58th, 60 
rot, Set 83d, 85th, and seth Regi- 
“ Six Companies of Artillery, 
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“ The Rocket Brigade, and a respec- 
table Commisseriat. 

“ NrB. The Sth = a8th _—S 
ready sailed to reinforce Sir George 
Prevost. The others are on their wa 
to Bourdeaux, where they will emba 
for the United States—New York it is 


A Proclamation, issued M. Riva- 
rola, Apostolic Delegate at Rome, pro- 
hibits the nans and friars from re-as- 
sembling in their convents, or re-assnm- 
ing the babits of their orders, till the 
Pope shall have decided on these mat- 
ters. Hence, it is inferred, that these 
religious orders will be abolished or re- 
formed. 

The Duke of Leinster was waited on 
at Paris by Marshal Blucher, who left 
his card—“ Marshal Blucher in —. 
This distinguished honor was paid by the 
veteran to his Grace, not only in res- 
pect to himself, but as being of a coun- 

which gave birth to the immortal 
Wellington. It should he observed that 
General Blucher’s usual mode of visiting 
is by his Aide-de-Camp. 

Deatu.—Paris, May 50.—The mo- 
ther of Prince Eugene (the Ex-Empress 
Josephine} died yesterday at noon, in 
her castle at Malmaison, iu co 
of a disorder which first appeared in the 
form of a catarrhal fever, and which af- 
terwards assamed such a character of 
malignity, as to cause the death of the 
patient in the coarse of three days. She 
received, with as much piety ax resigna- 
tion, all the suecoars of religion. She 


enjoyed the melancholy consolation of 


expiring in the arms of her son and 
daughter, from whom she had been so 
long separated. Some hents mene to 
her death, she amused herself by consi- 
dering the regrets of the namerous fa- 


to relieve, and it appears that these 
thoughts contributed greatly to the a- 
batement of her pain. 
BRITISH. 
ROYAL VISITORS, 

The arrival in London of their ma- 
jesties the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia, took place on Tues- 
day the 7th of June; but in a way rather 
to disappoint the feelings of the public, 
which had been excited to a most extra- 
ordinary degree. The expectant onulti- 
tude had been quite impatient, when ih- 
telligence arrived that their majesties 
had gone up to town two hours before 
ina private manner. The unexpected 
mews, however, was soon found to be 


_ larly the Emperor, seemed 


[ June, 


trne ; the Earperor had entered London 
abont half-past two. When he arrived 
at the Paltency hotel, he throngh 
the lower apartments t being re- 
cognised. He ascended the first t 
of stairs, when the Prince Ga an- 
nounced his arrival. At the same in- 
stant his sister, the grand duchess, met 
him on the stairs. They saluted each 
other in the most affectionate manner, 
The tidings of the ror's arrival re- 
sounded not only throughout the house, 
but in the street, where an immense con- 
course of people im nsen theit joy, by 


Imzzas, a -t the r, 
&e. &e. im an 

the balcony, and 
bowed in the most condescending man- 


shortly afterwards at 

ner, which he continued to do occasion- 
ally, till eleven o’clock, the people 
shouting their applause. He was fe- 
eeived in a very private manner by the 
Prince Regent, who gave his majesty a 
most hearty welcome. 

The King of Prussia and his ‘sons 
came also in a very private manner, and 
arrived about three o’clock. A few 
minutes before four, his majesty, at-’ 
tended by an aid-de-camp, went to Carl- 
ton-house. The Prince Regent received 
him in the same manner as the Emperor 
of Russia. He remained with the Prince 
abont half an hour. 

At a quarter before nine o'clock the. 
Crown Prince Royal of Prussia and 
shite arrived at Clarence-house, Some 
of the royal family of Russia were then 
at dinner. 

At six o'clock Marshal Btocher ar- 
rived in St Ja: by the Horse- 
guards, in the Prince Regent's ea 
carriage, escorted by a party of fight 


In the British capital are now assem- 
miliey whom slie had had the happiness bled 


The Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, the Prinee Regent of England, 
the Queen of England, the Princes-and 
the Princesses of the Blood Royal 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the Sons of 
the K. of Prussia, the Prince of Orange, 
the Prince of Mecklenburgh, the Prince 
of Bavarid, ‘tlie Prince of Wirtemberg, 
the Grand Duchess of Oldenburgh, the 
the Prince of Oldewburgh, Marshal Blu- 
cher, the Hetman Piatotf, Gen. Barclay 
de Talli, Generals Bulow and Yorck, 
Prince Metternich, &c. &c. 

The two Monarchs, but more particu-- 
anxious to de- 
rive every information the shortness of ' 
their stay admitted. They rise early, 
and were generally out before 7 y 
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The concourse assembled to see them 
was beyond description, almest beyond 
caiculation. All ranks descended to a 
level; the high and low, male and fe- 
male, all the tion of the most 
crowded met isin the world seemed 
absorbed by one common impulse. Next 
to the reyal ay Blucher 

reatest share ’ 
forly amoug the tabi tek 
among a multitade 
his were 
cited a lock of his hair: 
veteran, taksng off his bat, 
his head, almost bald with age 
vice, observed, that if he w 
each but a hair, he should not have 
one left. 

The strangers have not only visited 
every place of amusement, but 
ail those public institations that are the 
sources and testimonials of British great- 
ness. They also paid a visit to Oxford, 
where the of Doctor op Laws 
was conferred on each. They had pre- 
viously been adorned with the insignia 


of the Garter. 

On their re they have left be- 
hind them a character very wousual in the 
present race of western Princes—rulers 
who, though invested with unlimited 


authority, are conscious they are men, 


and seek to improve their natural ta- 


lents, in order to renden the iness 
of their people the result of their power. 
Deatus.—On the 24th of May, in 
consequence of a violent fall on 
back of his bead, in attempting to get 
out of his gig, with whieh the horse had 
run away, Joseph Etridge, . for- 
merly Captain in the Ist Royal Dra- 
goons. He has left a widow and seven 
children to lament his untimely death. 
On the 25th of May, at Bath, in the 
prime of life, of a nervous fever, Ema- 
nuel Bailey, Esq. formeriy of Listoke, 


near D 
ult. at Chester, Captain 


On the 
W. Watts, Navy, aged 77 years. 
TRISH. 


LEINSTER. 
The bidding for the Loan of this year, 
of Three Millions Sterling, took place 
at the Treasn when Messrs. 


Gibbons and Witliams, being the only po 


bidders, ware declared the bog 
vpon the following terms, viz.-—90l. 
per cent. Stock, and Sol. 13s. 4d. 
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the effect, and by an error at the 
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be rn ro we will be bat at the 
. Fa, 7d. ceat. annum, 
for money. e§ oe 

Head Potrce Orrice, Desi. 
Wednesday, June 8, Rebecca Collins 
won bobuatt wp in enstody, on a charge 
of wilfully fring a pistol at John Hac- 
ae kill and murder him. 

rcumstances, as appeared 
the examiuation, before the Me. 
of two witnesses, were, that on Wednes- 
day evening last, abont ten o'clock, 
Miss Rebecca Collins was baying some 
cockles at ber hall-door, in Gordon-lane, 
Porto-Bello, when a man was going by, 
who made we of some of the most inde- 
cent ae that could assail female 
ears. is so irritated her, that she 
rushed juto the street, and strnck him 
with violence ; but, he still persevering, 
she desired a little boy te band her a 
tol which was on the table : she then 
red in the face of Mr. John Hacket: 
the loading of the pistol carried away 
part of the mouth, teeth, &c. and blind- 
ed one of his eyes.—He was conveyed to 
the hospital, where he now lies ina most 
dangerous situation, 

was committed to Kilmainham, to 

abide her trial at the next commission. 

A meeting took place, lately, near the 
new barracks, Birr, between a Mr. 
A——r, and Lieut. E—s, of the 
Wicklow regiment, which bad nearly 

ved fatal to the former gentleman ; 
the parties fired four shots each, ~ 

i 
A-——r's pistol was not cocked when 
handed to him; in consequence he lost 
his fire, Lieut, E——'s taking effect on 
his Be emake hip-bone, bnt not ve 
su t strength to break it—the 
fell at Mr. A—-r’s foot, who called to 
Lieut. E——>s to stand, but that gentle- 
man did not conceive himself ed to 
snffer Mr. A——r to fire at him under 
such circumstances. Mr. A——-r was 
then conveyed toa ca in waiting, 
and, we bear, is in a fair way of re- 
covery. 

The mercantile interest has been much 
agitated by several very extensive fai- 
Inres, which have occurred daring the 
pall rae of the present month. The 
follewing are the names of the most im- 
rtant: 

Messrs. Croker & Darling ; Hickman, 
Kearney, & Co. 8. Hartacy & Co, C, 
Pentland, jon, & Co. T. & J. English 


ceut.. Stock, with Interest from Christ- & Co 


mas last, for each 1001. s These 
terms are considered to be ad- 
vantageous to the pablic, as the 


OL. Il, 


The following banking-bonses have 
st pped ment: 

pag Ae. & Oo Morris & Malone, 
I 
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MUNSTER. 

Biaras.—aAt Clonyn, the seat of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Westmeath, 
Lay Lmity Deivin, of a daughter. 

On Monday last, at the Glebe-house, 
Kildimo, county Limerick, the lady of 
the Rev. Samuel Jones, of a da er. 

Maxriaces.—Henry Loftus Reade, 
Esq. of Rathbeg, coanty Tipperary, 

Captain in the Wexford Militia, to 
Maria, eldest daughter of the Rev. L. 
J. Cooper, of Yarmouth, and niece of 
Astley Cooper, Esq. of London. 

At Dupville, county Cork, John Nu- 
nan, Esq. to Eliza, only daughter of the 
late James Dunworth, Esq. M. D. of 
Cork. 

At Glanmire Church,. Thomas Har- 
rison, Esq. of Leta, to Miss Arabella 
Cranitch, 

In Cork, Joseph M‘Mallen, Esq. of 
that city, to Catherine, daughter of the 
late George Reade, Esy. 

Deatns.—In the 17th year of her 
age, Catherine, second daughter ot Pe- 
ter Smithwick, Esq. of Cottage, county 
Limerick. 


ULSTER. 
Metaxcnoiy Occunrence.—Two 
female children, of the ages of six and 
nine years, belonging to Mr. Edgar, of 


Medical Report. 


[ Jane, 
Maghera, having wandered ont in pars 
suit of some ducks, wnfortanately fell 
inte a pool of water attached to the 
river, and were both dfowned. Not. 
withstanding every search was made 
during the night, their bodies were not 
found till the foliowing morning; they 
were locked in each o arms. 

ee a 
Esq. of Wi r, to Lney, third dangh- 
ter uf James Holmes, A : 

Deatu.—In the 84th year of herage, 
Mrs, M*Cracken, reliet of the late Capt, 
M‘Cracken, of Belfast; and her sou, 
Mr. Wm. M‘Cracken, 48 yeals. 

CONNAUGHT. 

A great alarm was exeited in the Co. 
of Mayo, by a report of a vessel from 
5u-yrna being off the coast, the crew of 
which was infected with the id 
The high sheriff adopted every precau- 
tionary measure to prevent the pe 
from spreading by the landing of the 
crew, but it has been since ascertained 
that there were ne solid grounds of ap- 
prehension. 

Marriace.—John Griffin, . of 
Brooklawn, county Galway, to Miss 
Bourke, of Castle e, in the said 
county. 

Deata.—At Cranagh, after a short 
illness, Thos. Phelan, Esq. aged 92 years 


ha ea od 


MEDICAL REPORT. 
—_—— 
DUBLIN GENERAL DISPENSARY. 
Medical Report, from the 25th of April, to the gath of June, 1814, inclusive. 
During the above period, 269 patients were recommended as fit objects for 
Dispensary Relief, 
The diseases under which they laboured were ee acute, and it was 


observed that in the greater number there existed a considerable tendency to 
assome a certain character, correspooding in a great degree with the condition 
of the weather. The wind, during the mouth of May, was easterly and cold, 
while the direct rays of the sun were at the same time exceedingly powerful, pro- 
ducing sudden and frequent variations of temperature. Hence, in this month, 
catarrhal and palmonary complaints were extremely prevalent, Fevers also spread 
with rapidity, and in several instances passed from the contimaed to the intermit- 
tent form, even where there was no probability whatever of their having been 
influenced by the as of marsh miasmata. These cases, when the inter- 
mission became sufficiently distinct, were treated by an opiate, given a short time 
previous to the accession of the paroxysm, and this plam merely was uniformly 
attended with success. : 

in typhus fevers, during the mouths of April and May, the lungs seemed to be 
the organ principally engaged, and it was eften necessary to have reconrse to 
gneral blood-letting, in order to sabdue the pulmonary affection; but as the 
scason advanced, the violence of the disease was observed to be transferred from 
the fangs to the head. ‘The patient was usually restless, often delirious, his tare 
was flashed, and his eyes inflamed. The pain of the head was most eee 
and the pnisavion of the arteries of the temples remarkably strong and full. Ie 
such cases. the disease constantly ended in ty pbeas of the very worst kind, when- 
ever it had been suffered to proceed to a certain length before proper assistance 
was procured, bet in its less advanced period, the detraction ef biood from the 
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temporal artery was foand to afford extraordinary relief, and contribute more 
than any other remedy towards conducting it to a favourable termination, 


Ricuargp Grattan, M.D, 
French-street, 24th June, 1814. 
ty We avail ourselves of this opportunity at once to express our obligations 
to Dr. Grattan for this report, and to recommend strongly to the — of 
the Public, the Dublin General Dispensary, Temple-bar, as a tseful and well con- 
ducted charity. 


Fd 
COMMERCIAL REPORT, FOR JUNE, 1814: 


The last month has exhibited one unvaried scene of duiness and inactivity, in 
almost every department of commercial life. The demand either for consumption 
or speculation, in every species of foreign prodace, has been nominal, and 
even the markets for sale of our native uctions, have felt the effects of 
the late sudden and mighty changes. The unexpected cessation of hostilities, 
and the return of peace, have also produced a temporary convulsion, and some 
severe casualties and failures have been the conseqnence. These, however we 
must be compelled to deplore them as national as well as individual misfortunes, 
can onty be considered as the natural results of the great and sudden vicissitudes 
im the political world. ‘There is, therefore, every teason to hope, that they will 
not extend very widely, but that the retura of peace, by indacing a more steady, 
rational, and sc ttled order of things, than we have for some years been accus- 
tomed to, will naturally re-establish that degree of confidence among mercantile 
men, which it so indi le to the reanimation and revival of every species of 
honourable enterprise, W a sufficient time has elapsed to allow of the re- 
newal of former correspondence and the establishment of new, and an opportu- 
nity has been afforded of discovering how far confidence may be mut im- 
patted, then shall we see that system of fraud and stealth, and we might almost 
say piracy, to which the merchant has been compelled to acetate ted with 
the disdain and abhorrence which it merits, We then sec, w infinitely 
more ial with the true character of 4 merchant, the revival of » spirit of 
honourable emulation and enterprize, (vtry fat superior to pects fraud and mean 

lation) which contributes so to the benefit and happiness of all man- 
ind, which enriches nations az well as individuals, and which dispenses its salu- 
tary influence to all ranks and orders of socicty. We shal! then see among the 
rer classes, that spirit of turbulence and insubordination, which is engendered 

y idleness and dissipation, replaced by a state of happiness and comfort, the na- 
tural result of industry and em . 

Our communication with the continent of Europe has hitherto been very li- 
mited, with the exception of Holland, from whence there have been considerabie 
importations hither as well as England, and madders, as well as kind of 
Dutch produce, have become cheap and abundant. One vessel lias arrived from 
Bourdeanx, with a mixed cargo, but one cargo was, of course, not safficient to 


still continues without demand, even for the small tity 
that may be in the market. a oe eee ———- produced a litte 
more steadiness in the holders as as variety of ru- 
mours that are in constant circulation respecting America, of course contributes 
to make the trade precarions and unsafe. ; 

The arrival of a large West-India convoy, of 230 sail, has infused a small de- 
gree.of activity into that branch of trade, among those who are speculating for 
the continental markets, bat it has had the natural effect of depressing the price 
ef colonial produce for consumption. , 

The rejection of the corn bill appears to bave defeated all hopes of an advance 
in m; the markets, therefore, continue in a very dull and languid state, and 
so little peapneh das these of any amendment, that holders ave content to 
sell their produce at very prices. : ; 

The provision trade is, of course, on the decline, owing to the stoppage of the 
demand for the navy. price of meat, must, therefore, even y fall very 
much, notwithstanding the efforts continually waking, for obvious reasons, te 
keep up the price in the Dublin markets. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
—— ; 

The Corn regulations, as suggested by Sir H. Parnell, have been rejected by 
the House of Commons, whose table was loaded with petitions against therr 
enactment, from the majority of the manufacturing towns in England, while there 
did not appear one in their favour from the agricultaral interest of Treland—this 
apathy bas been shewn on other important occasions, and must, if persevered in, 
materially damp the efforts of those who wish well to the prosperity of the 
country—not that we conceive the disappointment of the hopes of the favourers 
of a non-importation arrangement at all ultimately or fatally prejudicial to Irish 
hesbandry. ‘The low prices will operatic to a restricted sowing of bread corn, 
which will soon bring it up to a fair yalge, and the lands under wheat, oats, &c. 
will be thrown inte pastare, or devoted to the raising of green food, under the 
improved management. Those landhelders who let their lands at exorbitant 
rates, will of course enter into composition with their tenants, and every thing 
connected with the concerns of agricaltnre, will spe edily find its proper level, 
There is no reasonable cause, therefore, for alarm or despondency. Peace will 
oy to us new sources of gain, and a wider scope for industry and ingenuity. 

¢ trust no domestic commotions will disturb this fair prospect of prosperity. 
Many reports as to the disturbed state, or rather that sullen state of calm, which 
precedes disturbance, have reached us, but we are inclined to hope that oy. aye 
exaggerated.— Still, however, we recommend determination and vigilance, Muck 
isin the power of the resident country Geullemen and Magistrates, and we trust 
they will exert themselves, and abide by the country, both for their own sakes, 
and that of the deluded multitude who are, by their infatuated conduct, bringing 
down upon themselves the heavy vengeance of the offended laws, and who, un’ 
restrained and advised, must fall victims to their own seditious violence. * 

‘The late rains have been of infinite service. The out-crops look mpch better, 
and the wheat in general promises well. The potatoes have a healthy a ce, 
and if there be moistare, will return a fair produce, The sowing of harley this 
year has been under its usual exteat—the late sown crops look bat poorly. The 
turnips have come up well, and will probably be abundant. ‘The vetches have 
succeeded well on appropriate soils, and under right cultivation—under proper 
management we hnow no crop that will more fully answer the farmer's expecta- 
tions. Mangel Wurzel has generally thriven, and we strongly recommend the 
sowing of the seed of this excellent vegetable, and an extended cultivation of it 
the ensuing season, Meadows look but indiflerent, except those which are very 
forward and highly manured, Store cattle have falicu in price, as the pastures 
are extremely bare in consequence of the drought. ‘The sale of horses extremely 
dull— those that are diepeved of still bring the usual prices. 

Meat has falienin the Dublin markets—Beef is from 8d, to 10d, per Ib.—Mut- 
ton the same—and Veal from 9d. to 1gd.— Butter in casks, 5l. 1%s. per cwt, of 
a1: 2lb.—ditto in bowls, 1s. per Ib.—Hay 19s. 6d, to il, ¢s. 9d, per load.—Straw, 
wheaten, 9s, to 9s. 9d.— Oaten do. the same. 


Prices of Corn, from June 12, to June @5, 1814: 



























































ti mi ts fete ay 
Dublin. Athlone. Belfast. | Limerick. Cork, 
20 stone. 20 stone. ewt. | Stone. 20 stone, 
WV heat Ses, 5id. 20s. to ¢¢s. 9d) 33s. Gd. jis. ed. to 1s. 7d.) 268. to 30s. 
—_— | --_—__ ! t -_- 
35 stone. 35 stone. | 35 stone. 
Oats lis. 3d, 7s, to 9s. | 9s. Sf. | Bd. to Bid, 16s. to 24s.’ 
Here U « od, Os. Od, | Os. Od. Os. Od, Os. Od. 
cw stone, } 
Oatmeal) ais. Od,” 1s, Sd.to 18. 6d. 14s. to 15s.| Os. Od, Os. Od. 
| | stone, | stone, | 21ib, 


Potato sis. ed. te 4s ti.to ed. | 4d. to 6d. | Os. Od, 634. 
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